Britons, Japanese 


LONDON, May 16.- The} 


explosion of Britain’s first hy- 


drogen bomb — believed big- 


ger than the U.S. blast at. 


the Pacific proving grounds 
sparked a move vf Laborites today 
to block the rest of the test series. 

Atmospheric disturbances record- 
ed by Japanese weathermen in 
Tokyo suggested the md-Pacific 
Ocean blast yesterday was bigger 
than any set off by the U. S. 

It touched off protests and dem- 
onstrations in Japan. Fears were 


of Japanese fishermen reported to 
be in the central Pacific. 

Laborite leader Hugh Gaitskell 
introduced an emergency motion on 
the tests to the House of Commons 
this morning. 

Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan told the House of Commons that 


eo 


Bonn to Appeal 


For H-Test Halt 
BONN, Germany, May 16 — 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s 
poverement will appeal shortly 
or a temporary halt to atomic 


expressed in Tokyo for the safety, 
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test explosions, Bonn Govern- 
ment sources said today. 

The appeal will be sent to the 
U.S., Britain, France, Canada 
and the Soviet Union. 

The request will be made on 
behalf of the West German Bun- 
destag (lower house of Parlia- 
ment). The Bundestag passed 
a resolution last Friday calling 
on the big powers to stop nu- 
clear tests “for a limited period.” 

_ ee 


first reports from the Christmas Is- 


~ By MILLY SALWEN 


land test site indicate the explosion 


“ “ ' tes lai —™ : ‘<< . . . > . . 
fo-gersr eg Fag nad Sano cord that said “N. Y. Mission Society’ pinned to her dress, | be done when he told them with | 


“almost negligible.” He refused to} 
disclose any other details in spite 
of a barrage of questions. 

Laborites prepared two other 
formal questions for the govern- 
ment. 

One demanded the government 
“suspend the Christmas Island test 
explosions” while the UN disarma-' 
ment subcommittee here is studying 


the U. S. proposal to halt test ex- cause we're Negroes.” 


plosions, 

The other demanded to know 
whether Britain would set the ex- 
ample on an action it suggested: | 
“To inform the secretary general of | 
the United Nations of the number 


and types of nuclear explosions 


shortly to take place in the Pacific.” 

British afternoon newspapers | 
gave prominent play to local and 
Japanese protests against the tests. | 

Macmillan curtly rejected any | 
idea of calling off the current tests. 

“I am bound to say in discussing. 
the matters of nuclear disarmament 
we shall now be in a better bar- 
gaining position,” he said. 

He qualified his statement about 
the negligible fall-out with a _ re- 
minder that at this stage there were; 
only preliminary reports on the lo- 
cal situation around the blast area.| 

He noted that the explosion 
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Example in 


WASHINGTON, May 16—Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore) 


has called on the government 


armament by halting its nuclear test explosions right now,| Among those commenting on the’ 


scientific objection and in the face! economic control.” 


Morse Urges U. S. Set 


—With hundreds of early pil- 
Freedom expressed confidence to- 
.. Mrs. Warren, a young pretty woman with a pink’ tone of optimism about what can! Memorial. 
at the memory. Ives. integration in Charleston, W. Va.,! against the racist terror directed at 
only a few months before. Tie] polit, almost guarded, at first.'Parents Association spoke up first. | cisions. 
wasn't any excuse—it was just be-| Mission Society, the PTA president ward earnestly. 
| reading the historic school deseg- 
. . 7 
people 10 minutes before, when a 
roomful of 35 people walked into OV lr vey ) pur S North Carolina leads the list of 
Community Center in upper Man- from Birn.ingham, Ala. 
partment report that more than one-fourth of the nation’s re- porting are: 
Formally, the topic here was of workers. 
le were discussing teachin : 
ott PRE : en mee. ae aay ee cent of manufacturing workers transportation. Six hundred will 
current battle in Congress.over, (Continued on Page 7) (Continued on Page 7) 
|Labor Standards Act to nearly; 
fund and sub drive. Our Milwaukee readers, we have had occa- 
j ‘sale & Department Store Union; 
ni Reged cele $5” sarap Eee ty ot tha BWDATH Lf trip to today’s Prayer Pilgrimage for, nine-year-old Robert Felder, 
. . hi ] eae : | fe : 
cagg a get, onalcage tributions in proportion to standings in the race. 


of one of the local grade schools.| “We're dealing with the anxie- 
regation decision in 1954. 
the airy conference room overlook-| those reporting, with 2,000 from 
Retail W Fight 
hattan for New York's first neigh-| g 3 Montgomery, scene of the vic- 
integrating the city’s schools. The’ 
Atlanta and other Georgia cities, 
“Community Relations~how does| ‘The union leaders also said this owest wage averages of all major, 1,500 and Baton Rouge, La., 200. 
and guidance, rezoning the bound- ganized. : 
ninimum pay legislation. The 
110,000,000 retail and other em- 
sion to learn, are hot Brave fans who expect to wrest the pennant 
broadcast d f lease! Macy’s Local 1-S of the RWDSU; | 
ment: prepare AARP gaa. =: J winner in the famed Girard Col case?). 
Morse went on to say that if the| | Meanwhile, the powerful retail Chelsea-Lincoln Square, where many of our readers are in- 


| 
| grims in the city and 21,000 
——iday that there would be 50,000 
The Pilgrimage constitutes, ac- 
“ .. But I didn’t know, really,| In the small circle, it began is going ahead smoothly. Southern Negroes who seek to ex- 
laces, where we could afford to\Among them were a librarian, two) A spare, reserved woman with! The ceremonies will mark three 
She was talking with the easy : ae 
The discussion leader, Rev . Eu (Continued on Page 7) Amona: the. 03,008 ta tie te 
ing 155th St. and arranged the’ Charlotte, Durham, Greensboro, 
borhood workshop, designed toBy HERBERT SIGNER torious bus protest against segrega- 
session was called by the Inter- tail employes earn less than $1 an hour as proof that Congress: 
school integration affect the neigh-' proved the need for unionization industries in the country. New York has reported two 
earned less than $1 before Con-' come from Chicago and 2,500 from 
The AFL-CIO favors the Morse-' a 
Leading the day’s contributions ($218) just as they are lead- 
i ssi: ‘Labor Department report we 

ae cat tlongen eg Merwin Ses “poset ny at a Ng from Brooklyn this year at last. (Did you notice that Milwaukee's 
ific and the Retail Clerks Protective | . 

ope 20. Fectho Neriiwest: same so : 7 viet ain aha We only hastily add that we expect Brooklyn to top the day's 
U.S. announced such a step it,industry associations, fearful. that volved in the fight to save the neighborhood from obliteration by 


X 
e—— ——— | By ABNER W. BERRY 
Talk Flows Freely in Neighborhood -Wi inic0 25, ot 
ty Ie by % n j i . * ‘reported on the way, leaders 
OFrkKSNOP ON SCHOO! Integration + the P:aver Pigrimage for 
a : . | gene St. Clair Callender, a grey-/on hand for tomorrow's noon- 
I WAS never so hurt. Oh! I knew these things hap-ii,, vigorous-looking man, set aitime ceremonies at the Lincoln 
glanced around the small circle of| ~ | soft-spoken elation of the story in cording to its leaders, an “appeal 
men and: women, and she winced aries, and the school structures, the morning's Times... that school|to the consicence of the nation” 
until, we started looking for an stiffly, as though these ten people} There was a pause when he ercise their rights under the Con- 
apartment.” She had been married; who met at random needed to be finished. Mrs. Meyers of the United stitution and Supreme Court de- 
ive. They wouldn't take us. There ministers, . two spokesmen for the' young blue eyes, she leaned for-| yeats—precisely to the hour—after 
| Chief Justice Earl Warren began 
mtimacy you have with trusted, — - 
friends. Yet she had only met these the nation’s capital as this is writ- 
| ten are 8,800 from the deep South. 
chairs into four smaller circles. | Raleigh and Winston-Salem. 
They had come to the Minisink Another 1,500 are on the way 
air and iron out whatever commu-) . eee eae tion is sending 1,000. 
nity peobleus stand in the way off Retail union spokesmen yesterday viewed a Labor De-| Osher Southern communities re- 
roup Committee on New York's should extend the federal minimum) ~— ~— |700; Mobile, Ala., 200; Nashville, 
Public Schools..- | wage law to cover these millions, multi-million-dollar industry which Tenn., 150; Norfolk and Rich- 
borhood?” In other rooms other jof the retail employes across the! , l@* Greenberg, RWDSU presi- special trains and reservations for 
dent, noted that only about 10 per-' 6,000 pilgrims using all manner of 
The Labor Department survey para 
; *\gress set this minimum for them— Philadelphia. 
was made m connection with the in contrast with the much higher The Barcodes and Montgom- 
Kelley bill which would extend 
v est a t federal coverage under the Fair 
©? ployes who are now out in the ing the National League pennant race, Milwaukee yesterday sent 
“to give a new impetus to dis-. cold. | $58, the — single amount the mails brought in our urgent 
° kesman for the Retail, Whole-. 
ee poy tg > ites Ry en ‘on. | stat player, young league batting champion Hank Aaron, financed 
stations, according to Labor’s Daily Association. These are the chief! we: 

: : 1a-.AFL-CIO unions in the retail) receipts just as soon as they regain the lead. And for Pittsburgh: 
ope eee Sree Sy tne. | feld : d and Washington, down in last place, we are NOT advocating con- 
would “put the Soviet Union in the | the Labor Department survey will 
position of having to decide wheth-'help the unions’ fight, responded (Continued on Page 4) 


er to continue the tests alone, in with blasts against moves “to place sal pi as 
the face of worldwide religious and retailers in a straitjacket of federal Make checks and money orders payable to Robert W. Dunn, 
: or Committee for a Free Press, P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, New 
of world-wide public opinion.” This was the attitude. of the York 3, N.Y, Or, if you're around, come up to the 8th floor, 35 
Morse pointed to the danger of American Retail’ Federation, one} | E, 12th ‘St., New York City. | But hurry!) A 
(Continued on Page 4) of the chief spokesmen for the’ WW neal 
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‘has succeeded in maintaining the mond, Va., 1,750; New Orleans, 
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UN Disarmament Talks Recessed to 
Let U. S., USSR Weigh First Step’ 


LONDON, May 16—The UN Disarmament subcommission today agreed to a 10-day |“ : il 
i SOVIETS ABOLISH PENALTY 


recess in talks to permit American and Soviet delegates to consult with their governments 


on possible moves toward a “first step” agreement. It was announced that U.S. delegate) INFLICTED ON DESERTER’ KIN 


Harold E. Stassen would leave to- MOSCOW, May 16.—P. J. Kudryavtsev, deputy procurator 


EL x night for Washington for consulta-| of the Soviet Union, told Prof. Harold J. of the Harvard 
Nit, _ “I eupaer' = rege! sary Law School that Article LVI of the penal code, under which rela- 
00 “? 3 — ane? y tives of deserters from the armed services may be liable to admin- 
ent Kisennower. istrative exile for me te five years “no longer applies.” 
AIDE FREED FROM p RISON The Soviet de egate, Deputy “There hasn't a single case of it in the last three or four 
7 Foreign Minister Valerian Zorin, years, and the provision will certainly be eliminated from the new 
BERLIN, May 16. — Walter|men and spectators from the gates = leave by plane for Moscow) oode,” he said. 
Funk,.economic minister for Adolf!of the red brick prison where he gn ae < th t thei 
Hitler, was released today from) had served 10 years of his life ‘ig ment Sin aketnai be f rd | ° | 
the four-power Spandau prison. term. - a ¢ ns oe nt . 
Mrs. Funk met her husband atj°U© 2V©-POwer subdcommission Gur- |g 7 $XIOUS | ver 


Allied sources said the 66-year- ing thetwo months of negotiations. 


old Nazi, who was serving a life Spandau. They planned to fly back r 

term in Spandau for war crimes,'to Frankfurt, where she has an _ = aoe _ — oe de- 

was freed because of his age andj apartment. a Ps wages ese “4 pone a. 

state of health. | Funk was the ‘fourth, of the} ‘Y2Y @ #9 4greement Is to be reacn- g a i Capons 


In Frankfurt, Funk’s American seven major Nazi war criminals | es eidintiis ia Wes UM call Ge 
pase | one os Teese vies sae tO el soviet Uniom, the suboomunissida NEW DELHI, May 16.— Prime Minister Jawaharlal 

seriou t Rh. ; ey \ 
sash ecenens—Franklin Patterl: < His releass Balk nly Glee men inne Britain, France andj Nehru said today his government's independent foreign pol- 
.of Hollywood, Cal., and Thomas remaining in the large red _ brick e .. 7 icy has enabled India to gain world respect and solve a num- 
Lancian of Everett, Mass.,—ob-|fortress built to house more than!, gay = ae oe Pins ber of complicated world issues. 
tained Funk’s release by petition-|600 prisoners. roves : _ — “- oy — oF Nehru defended his “neutralist” 2aggaaame 
ing the four powers on his wife’s| They are Hitler's deputy, Ru-| Pesos : oo ~ \ reappraisa foreign policy in an address before Saga 
behalf. \dolf Hess, serving a life term; Hit-|° » Soragemase ote Y vide tae ie Parliament. He said the policy was B&aag 

Funk was released in secret at/Jer youth leader Baldur von Schir- |, - a awe en said to have best suited for India. Pays 
1l am. No announcement was| ach, serving 20 pao and muni-| ect slr ~f y t re ees The Prime Minister expressed See 
made prior to his release, appar-jtions minister Albert Speer, also/"**<S* Pails isarmament’ pian. |concern that atomic weapons are @e 

being neers to certain coun- 9a 


ently in an effort to keep news-'serving 20 years. : 
: ei : a > tries by the major atomic powers. = 
ay He referred briefly to “great % 


4 RESIGN F ROM CANADIAN At. experimenting with ther- 3 
(Continued from Page 1) monuclear bombs.” 


Labor Department figure of 6 “Atomic weapons are now being @& 


— 


LABOR-PROGRESSIVE PARTY 220i crc nct"s, seca 
igre een a? pear ladde. “This is a terrible sage : 
‘ } i About 1,568, retail employes; Nehru noted that India’s total @ 

TORONTO, May 16 — Four;Party and in a revised Constitution nowt make lower tah Bi én hour, Goancial outlay in the current five- 
prominent members of the Canad-| for the expression of different opin-| i oe going below 50 cents. Of| year plan is equal to, about thres 
jan Labor-Progressive Party an-|ions within the party and _ €X-| these, about 45 percent are in the'months of peacetime military. ex- 
nounced their resignations today./ecutive and members are p ged | South, and most of these are’ penditures for the great powers. 

They are J. B. Salsberg, former|to put this into practice. Meanwhile pire SE He also expressed concern that 

member of the Ontario Legislature; all members are called upon to Sam Kovenetsky, Local 1-S presi-|“yacuums” in the Middle East are , 

Stewart Smith, former Toronto City Carry out the decisions made ¥Ma-| Gent. stressed that. according to'being filled by the ‘imposition of NEHRU 

Controller; Harry Binder, former ray vote, as is customary in dem- ‘the Labor Department figures, the!“external pressures.” 

party national treasurer; and Sam ocratic organizations. In the coming |. ater retail employers are paying} Nehru spoke of food scarcity Two deaths from starvation were 
Lipschitz, a former editor of the/discussion of the party’s program))icher average wages than do the! in India for the first time. He - reported in northern India this 
Canadian Jewish Weekly. and in the work of special Seated | Pt department and variety chains.' mitted the situation is serious and| Week. 

In a prepared statement, the four | tho, gw the may He dec | RCIA, in its testimony at said thé government was doing] Nehru said the food problem is 
declared that historic changes de-|should be set up = an nu! current New Orleans hearings of a| its utmost to overcome the diffi-inot a new one for India. He 
manded new thinking, with a “so-|ber of other questions, a ta he| House Labor subcommittee, indi-| culties. claimed China was facing similar 
cialist future based on the specific} within the party will continue to be (ated it would use the Labor Dept.;| There have been numerous re-|food problems in’ spite of what he 
conditions and historic background debated. ; ‘report to help prove its case that ports of food shortages in various|said was better facilities for meet- 
of each country.” | J. B. Salsberg’s interview con-'the retail employe in the South is parts of India in recent weeks./ing the situation. 

“The need for new approaches Cealed these facts and instead indi-| earning far below minimum sub- — 
was underscored by the shocking ,cated that he will lead a movement sistence standards and needs federal 
revelations ofthe terrible eximes for what the inteview desrbed help, GOMULKA SAYS MAJORITY 
and injustices that had been com-| ideological clarity” outside of the} The minimum pay issue, “top | 
mitted in the Soviet Union under| LPP. priority” on the AFL-CIO legisla- 
the Stalin regime and in other coun-| However, the convention express- | tive program at this session, is MUST RE FOLLOWED IN (Pp 
tries under its influence”, they said. ed re oe jr of eg ge along 2 a 

They charged that the “LPP is ™embers of tue party when it re- Senate L Committee ; ' liof democratic centralism. that is 
unwilling to make a break with its Jected all proposals to dissolve R Or mow has befor e it the bcpnagawe ect Pate Lippe yy Lig Re | aied accept democracy and reject cen- 
deeply-rooted sectarianism andi Tevise the principles on which it is -dations of its subcommittee which Workers Party, first secretary|tralism.” 

Stalinist ‘methods of worxk and | founded. It also declared that or- | conducted hearings on bills earlier Wladvsla le agg thet! as ane 
inking” 'ganized factions within the party this year. The House Labor sub- comangs! Ss Gomulka eriticized certain jour- 

thinking”. They said the V had | : ee y Se : . members of the party who do not} nalists who advocated what he 

refused to protest against last year’s; 2*€ not permitted. }committee has just started hearings agree with its policies should leave!termed “bourgeois ideology.” Con- 

events in Poland and Hungary,| Quite obviously the Globe and/|i different cities. Gomulka also said the defense of|cerning one writer, Leszek Kola- 

and against the “unjust, anti-social-| Mail is interested in making polit-} Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore), a) 1 coatic freedom in Poland re- kowski, Gomulka said: 

ist actions of the Soviet leadership| ical capital for the capitalists out $Ponsor of the AFL-ClO-backed bill) wired a strong party. “Ifa mem-| « ¢ k Kolakowski 

toward Jewish culture and those|of the discussion in the LPP. That, Diasted’ a watered —_ Sen. John| Per of the party does not agree,”| __. ; tely bene hm he ep op 

"RR reo aieg * ; ayer \0f his fellow Democrat, Sen. Jo a ae ; priva 
of other nationalities. |is why it gives page one rmoeggesecsd Kennedy (D-Mass) which oe a eageer — — the eos) of atinsabing:* the reappearance af 
party, 1 he does not want t0\ bourgeois political party, as he 


The National Executive Com- to J. B. raat egh roe eam ee leak daliegasiien: aid 
mittee of the Labor-Progressive While consistently refusing to give. ad age subordinate his opinions on funda-|.7.- uld eal 
Party had earlier issued the fol-'any space to the press statements af | Proves and pa on to the full mental questions a the will of the eo a See a ap me 


lowing press statement: 'dur party on public affairs, as J. B. | Committee. , majority, if his outlook forbids). 

Ont ey the Torotn Cle Sb Ins om hi perce, Th Kenedy bl would inca SSCs orne’ oe asm ae el ra, eet 
and Mail published an interview Dg the daily press while he was aa csihnae meation deided = . |ideologieal principles, then sitentie blicly thot it would. be a 
by Ralph Hyman with J. B. Sals-|im the Ontario legislature. | La ve era’ mi! should leave its ranks, should re- a ae risk. 


berg. The interview was quoted on! The National Executive Com- | mum. pay law, with overtime pay turn his party card or the pa a : 
after 40 hours over a gradual three-| should cast him out of its fam ‘One can risk a few zlotys in 


the radio and in other newspapers. mittee deplores J. B. Salsberg’s in- : 
|year period. Concerning the expansion je ee erg arn 


Pha may of our party were terview with the Globe and Mail. Morse was supported by Sen 
shocked to read this interview 7 a! His declaration of intention to lead | \ratthew Neely (D-W Va). Byt| democracy Gomulka said: Pole will jeopardize the fate of 


Tor ith a leading | Le j - ‘9 
y paper with a leading a movement against the LPP and tO enn edy was joined by another! ._, 1be Party ° oe oe 4 Poland in a. lottery. 


of our party only two weeks after, publish a paper in opposition to the | 

its sixth national convention, where! policies decided upon by the na- Ay re gt aay es of| sroblems and, because of this, the} . 

his views were freely expressed and tional convention must be con- ichigan and t re Fertig mane party must have a very strong Big Six Honors 

debated. Prior to the convention demned as a violation of the estab- Oe tee kee at position in the nation. Without} 

an active three-month discussion lished democratic procedure of the ee et = —— this position there will always be its Dead Sunday 

had been held. labor movement; it was a disservice we h F ecagee agra Pai a danger to Socialist democracy in} Memorial services honoring the 
At the convention, the delegates to the labor movement. mies aa ies a aes tal eee, Poland. 2 the 184 mieesbers of T eee 

gave J. B. Salsberg an hour to ex-! Corresponding with the over-|* + anes rig McN mate.) “Without this strength, the only|.... ypograpm™ 

plain his views, although delegates riding need to emphasize the unity Pa ihe head: ed { ‘the Kee way to combat and paralyze the Union No. 6 (Big 6), who died 

were limited to ten minutes because’ of the party and the fact that the oer bill he Se Side’ vem enemies of socialism is to limit!during the past year will be held 

gon Re vce ds peqeete per freedoms. The strong-;Sunday at 3 P.M. in Stuyvesant 


_of teh shortage of time. : | NEC should have sought earlier to ; ; 
The convention rejected by a initiate discussions, we are instruct- Morse's measure had a chance. er and more united are the forces} High School, 345 E. 15th St., Man- 


vote of 121 to 9, with 14 abstain- | ing the national officers of the/the national convention, Those deci-|of- socialism, the greater will be 
ing, J. B. Salsberg’s view on the | p.rty to discuss these matters with sions include provisions to assure|the freedoms.” ~ fhattan, John R. Harold, noted la- 
LPP, which is that it should be xe-/ Comrade Salsberg now. | opportunity for J. B. Salsberg and} Directing attention to those who,bor attorney, will speak, Francis 
placed by “a new socialist realign-; The National Executive Commit-|every member of the party to make! argued that the movement started|G. reported 
ment.” , tee calls upon Comrade Salsberg to| his views known in the while|last October be continued much . Horace Greeley was, in 

The convention made ample pro- ~~ the capitalist press to} abiding b isions at by/ further, Gomulka’ said: “No party first president of the 
vision by its Declaration on the’ air is opposition to the decision of ‘the majority. igaieck | member can accept only one part'local. Ge ook Oa 
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Chicago Teamsters Spur Interest in 


8 Other Cities in Move to Oust Beck — 


cf ; —\ By SAM KUSHNER ; 
ALABAMA PROFESSOR FIRED : CHICAGO, May 16—The Chicago Teamsters Joint Council, No. 25, the union’s 


FOR LETTER ON INTEGRATION __ |!argest council, has under consideration a proposal calling for the immediate resignation of 
AUBURN, Ala., May: 16—An economics professor who was fired | Dave Beck as president of the Teamsters Union. The motion was submitted by Peter Ho- 
for writing in behalf of school integration accused Alabama Poly- |ban, president of Local 753 of the ee uae" ’ ate Ta: 
technic Institute officials today of interfering with free speech. Milk Wagon Drivers to the Coun-|making inquiry of Hoban is 500,-|ber of the Chicago Board of Ed- 
Bud R. Hutchinson, assistant economics professor, said he was |Ccil, which represents 125,000/000. In addition to requesting that/ucation and Joint Council presi- 
Beck resign, the Hoban motion al-ident Raymond Schoessling. 


dismissed without a hearing because of his letter dealing with {teamsters in forty-two local un- | Me 
so requests that the international | A number of the local leaders 


“New York's attempt to integrate its public schools.” ions. Ape | 
President Ralph B. Draughon said Hutchinson “expressed views Raymond Schoessling, president) Executive Board rule that Beck is'who are most vociferous in their 


which are not in keeping with the viewpoint of the institute on the |0f the council, announced that the ineligible to be a candidate for the criticism of Beck in this area, are 
question of segregation. : resolution was referred to the esidency of the union at the/among those who opposed the 
Hutchinson’s letter, to the editor of the campus newspaper, Council executive committee, for) orthcoming convention. election of Beck in 1952. They 
The Plainsman, had commented on a student editorial which said_|@Ppropriate study and action. In An important break in the lead-'consider themselves as “independ- 
New York City was “forcing integration in its schools.” Hutchinson |@@0ther action the council set up/ership of the International Board ent” forces in the union. They are 
called the New York approach “refreshing.” a committee to study and rewrite of Teamsters Union became appar-|not allied with the Beck forces, 
“In the light of the emotion and tensions over this question in the international constitution of/ent, when vice president John T-.\the Hoffa forces or other organized 

Alabama,” Draughon said, “I felt that Mr. Hutchinson could not the union. , : O Brien told the Chicago Joint grouns. 

expect to advance his career at this institution.” The council, which has many/Council that he had urged Beck —_ —_ 
_y recommendations for constitution-|to resign or at least take a leave | WASHINGTON, May 16— 


5 
al changes, will include them in) of absence from his post as union Norman Gessert, elusive kinsman 
ba the draft constitution that will be! president. of Teamster president Dave Beck 
no , | submitted to the national conven-! O'Brien’s demand has catapulted ifailed to appear for a scheduled 
| tion of the Teamsters Union in Sep-'him into the limelight as a POS-'ihearing before the Senate Rack- 


teniveer sible candidate for the union's et, committee today. 


i In the main, the constitutional; Presidency. O’Brien has been an ae eR Sa ae ee 
| changes under consideration, it international vice president of the |). a Rn — wad M ashington 
| , . union for the last 15 years and a/PUt did not show up at the Sen- 
| | —_~ ate caucus room at the appointed 


member of the union for 40 years. time of 12:15 p.m. 


o 
CHICAGO, May 16—F ederal District Judge Walter Dave Beck Sa Hoban, who had previously urg- | 3 
judg J ys ed William E. Lee, president of _ Shortly before 1 p.m., Sen. John 


LaBuy has dismissed an indictment against James A. Keller,'y,, Won't Resign the Chicago Federation of Labor F- Kennedy, a committee member, 
a non-citizen, for refusal to answer questions about his asso- : T. a leath Ceeenh quniaiedh tien: Bis deen 
Sage kaa ' : re $ | WASHINGTON and a Teamsters vice president, ** essert wan me to co 
ciations and activities while await- ea ae May 16 — to be a candidate. stated. “O’Brien {et with an attorney. Sen. Kennedy 
ing deportation. represented by Miss Pearl M. Hart,| Teamster president Dave Beck is among the wali 5 omnes ani top- | Said the committee would proceed 
Keller, 55, had been ordered de-|Chicago attorney. : told newsmen today that he flight leaders of the labor move.|with its earlier plan to-recall Beck 
ported in 1953 on charges of past; Keller, a machinist, had been an) positively will not resign, and ment. I'll go barnstorming across for questioning (at 2:50 p.m. EDT) 
membership in the Communist/organizer of rubber workers in still intends to run for reelection the countrv for him if the Chicago about more than a dozen charges 
Party. Under the Walter-McCar-/Ohio and fruit pickers in Imperial! 28 head of the union in Septem- | Joint Council will unite behind that he misused his union power 
ran Law, a non-citizen who has not! Valley, California during the’ ber. him” ‘for private profit. 
been deported within six months is) 1930's. Beck was called to the Senate | while many of the union leaders| Teamsters bookkeeper Donald 
subject to the supervision of the Abner Green, executive secretary; C@UC¥s room for his third ap- are discussing the varied proposals) McDonald testfied today that Beck 


Attorney General. The govern-|o¢ the American Committee for P°@™@™°e before the Senate rac- jas to which vice president of the! has :epaid $370,000 to the union. 
ment could not find a country will-; Protection of Foreign Born.|.%“'S ©ommittee. teamsters should step into Beck’s! McDonald said the money taken 
’ e 7 A | co Ww ied ] 
job, among the rank and file the by Beck was not carried on the 


ing to accept him, and placed him) charged yesterday that the Tustice| 
under supervisory parole. He WAS) Dopertanant was ignoring the de-|is reported, are aimed at “democra-'story is not quite the same. union books as a loan. In fact, he 
indicted in 1955. pee ea of the U. S. Supreme Court |tizing” the union. A number of, Among Chicago rank and file | said, he did not know Beck had 
Albert F. Manion assistant U. S-| concerning the rights of non-citi- | delegates to the council have de-| teamsters there is widespread sen-| been “using any money” until Beck 
ttornéy, acting on _ instructions’! ee “ re” ti he election of Hoban sent a Union Building Association 
ee — zens released under Orders of Su-|nOunced the “powers” held by/timent for the e _ eye 
Be ‘Beck under the present constitu- to the presidency. Among other) a check for $200,000 in mid-1954. 


from the Attorney General, asked: eallaal 
pe local leaders ‘prominently mention-} He added that auditors are now 


that the indictment be dismissed; *. tion. 
because of a Supreme Court deci- Letters sent to non-citizens Of} poban’s motion calling for ed are Thomas J. Haggerty, vice trying to find out how much Beck 


sion April 29 in a similar case. Supervisory Parole on Justice De- Beck's resignation met with a president of Local 754 and mem-! took. 
The Supreme Court ruled in the Pattment stationery, dated May 1, ‘widespread interest in teamst spereepianinanmencais pom ona page # FS 


* ers. oh Meese se ansiashiienepiatiiitient pies. 
case of George I. Witkovich, also’ ignore the Supreme Court decision | circles throughout the country. } 
a Chicago resident, that the only; in the- Witkovich case,” Creen| within 48 hours after the oint ACLU CITES | 


questions. the Attorney General! said. Among the questions asked, | Council meeting. Joint Councils in 


could ask a deportable- non-citizen) which the non-citizen is ordered eight other cities have phoned and , 
were “to make sure he is available to answer in writing, include: | wired Hoban for copies of the res- IN SENATE PROBE OF BECK 
for deportation.” It is estimated| “Have es pre arrested?” “Have | olution in the last few days. 
that over 3,000 deportation cases you a in court as witness; These Joint councils are in the , gee eee er 
could be affeeted by the ruling. | or as defendant?” “Have you made east as well as in the midwest. The’ The American Civil Liberties i hose kee 8 oo — 
Both Kell d Witkovich trip outside the United States?” | total cults ae a 4.| Union said yesterday that the spe-' tion to assist in the framing of legis- 
sine vee Pons arabes be cee ahs 4 ad ont Bert nthe fiat SR I Dueliecoeeet denticcle Fee”! cial Senate committee investigation, lation.” 
ef Dave Beck has been marked by} The letter to Meany hailed the 
LARK IN DEBATE ON USSR SOCIALISM “lapse of fair procedures . . . vio-' action the AFL-CIO is taking in 
| | lative of due process.” The ACLU dealing _ ions charged with 
expressed approval of the commit-| unethical practices. 
Columbia College students'concentrated 80 percent of his| To Harrington's assertion that tees objectives, but said that its “The AFL-CIO,” the letter also 
listened to a debate Wednesday forces, according to the figures of|the 20th Congress marked no gen-) procedures “may lessen its contribu-'said, “has pla in proper focus 
afternoon on-the subject: “Is the,Gen. Ceorge C. Marshall, the uine change because the demo-| tion in the important field of inter- the question of| what action should 
| Soviet Union a‘ socialist state?” . | Daily Worker foreign editor de-jcratization was “only a> sop,” the! nal union democracy.” (a union official's use of the Filth 
| de ly prekier aptabd the gol” "Tied tho Ramisn Revelstion'tan movement for demsersenation! At tueame tine the ACLU re-| SISOS Di ioe ou 
Baer Ravager Se regener , | je k’ int that the ‘ , 
sition that the Soviet Union, de-'failed, Hitlerism might have con- came “from both above and below,! Cee heiad Oak by the AFL.; ployment, but lan independent int- 
_ spite distortions in its development,! quered the world by now,” he said.|and will continue to do so.” {cig on the Teamsters Union's Vestigation by the union of the of- 
has always been a socialist state.| “In the most difficult days of} Clark derided the Trotskyite .4);.,) practices violate due proc ficial's reeord, 


The negative was taken by Michael the — ne non the workers al- ow for tr pte end - the Sov ot ess. 

| Harrington, national chairman of;ways kenw they were preparing Union and in Eastern Europe. “It! T's vi | oe Be : 
the Young Socialist League, one for this Armageddon,” Clark said that is revolution,” he declared, Bn aaa dé pag-egg a Bor r 

of the Trotskyite organizations. [by way of answer to Harrington’s “then John Foster Dulles is the ~tan tictnin: of the: Shiai 

_ The debate, sponsored by the charge that the workers were ex- best revolutionist of all. | Com auktce om tencroper Acthities, i 

Eugene V. Debs Society, was held'ploited by an “oppressing bureau-; He castigated the fact that the! the Labor or Management Field, t A 

in Hamilton Hall. cratic class.” [State Department was able to use) 4 George Meany, AFL-CIO pres-. | 

_ The high point of the debate | if any new economic class had anti-Soviet writings of Max ident. The letters were signed by UPTON, N. ¥., May 16.—Inves- 

| came when Clark answered Har-\developed in the Soviet Union, Schachtman, a Trotskyite leader) 5.1.) Murphy Malin, ACLU ex- tigators today sought the cause of 
| Tington’s challenge to | give one! Coach Gaebeie, Eaet would ts Saas [with wae SHarringies a — ecutive director. ' chemical explc ions that injured 
sign that the Soviet Union has have meant that the Revolution'ed. These, as admitted by The letter to McClellan cited four workmen,| one critically, at 

been run in the interests of the had: failed.” ‘Schachtman himself, had been) amples of violation of due'the Brookhaven National Labora- 
workers and farmers.” Harring-| Clark pointed out that Soviet dropped by U.S. bombers over| examp paca in a Nelle deals 


; ails ' , ' process. | 
ton’s position was that the Russian'achievements included turning an|China a month before the outbreak P “The first,” says the Jetter, “con-| atomic research centers. ° 


Revolution failed when the revo-'80 percent illiteracy into a 98 .!of the Korean war. vig te ) 

lution. failed in Europe, and that,cent literacy, increases in the lf Clark said that there was more  cerus the recall of Dave Beck, presi-_ Officials said the explosions yes- 
while the Soviet Union “did not/eral standard of living, cultural than one kind of socialism just as'dent of the Teamsters Union, as a terday involved mgn Se 
go back to capitalism” it d progress, and the pursuing of a\there were many paths to socialism.| witness following his Federal in-| acids but no radioactive pee a 
into a “new type of society, peace policy which had opened|“Socialism in China _ is different, dictment for income tax evasion;' though the laboratory — 
_ capitalist nor socialist but bureau-'up the possibility today of lasting from that in Russia,” he added, and the second concerns your state- highly radioactive —— aoe 

cratic collectivist.” peace for the first time in > “and in our own country ‘socialism ment at a hearing, reported in the| Richard Johnson, 30, % 
“Did the Revolution fail?”, Clark history. ‘ will certainly be different from! N.Y. Times of March 28, following) win, N. Y., received age burns 

| Clark said there were “setbacks” ;that in the Soviet Union and Beck's refusal to answer questions on his face, including his ody 

and “serious deformations” in the China.” about misuse of union nds, ‘Ijand on the upper part of the body. 
development of the Soviet Revolu-| Harrington deplored the fact! don't know any word to describe it} Less seriously hurt were LeRoy 
‘tion under Stalin. To the question! that the United States had been fess than theft. ' % 
by Harrington, “In whose interests’ unable to intervene in Hungary.| “These examples, in our opinion, 
was there a concentration upon|In reply, Clark, while critical of raise the disturbing question of the| kononkoma, 

| :|Soviet intervention in Hungary, de-, Committee's ionin ; 

the role of the reaction-| cial body. 
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| SPEAK YOUR PIECE 


The Cleveland 
T-H Case 
CHICAGO 


Editcr, “Daily Worker: 

George Morris, in an_other- 
wise informative story on the 
dismissal of the Ben Gold in- 
dictment for the alleged false 
signing of Taft-Hartly affidavits, 
fails to mention the T-H affida- 
vit case which could prove to 
be the grand-daddy of them all 
in its frame-up potential of mili- 
tant unionists. 

This is the Cleveland “con- 
spiracy” case, where eight 
persons are charged with “con- 
spiring” to violate the non-Com- 
munist affidavit provisions of 
Taft-Hartley. Trial date is now 
set for next September, and it 
now appears that it will go to 
trial ahead of the somewhat 
similar “conspiracy’ case in 
Denver, involving members and 
leaders of the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers Union. 

In the Cleveland case, only 
two defendants, Fred and Marie 
Haug, were signers of T-H aff- 
davits. The remaining six in- 
clude rank-and-file shop work- 


ers, and several full time Com- 
munist Party leaders. Only one 
of the six even belonged to the 
same union as the Haugs. 


The alleged “overt acts” in 
the Cleveland case spell out the 
effort on the part. of the Justice 
Department to create a formu- 
la for frame-up, which is poten- 
tially capable of infinite expan- 
sion. The sole “overt act” linking 
one defendant to the “conspira- 
cy” is that he “did transport 
a person known to him to be a 
member of the Communist 
Party.” Another “did attend a 
Communist Party meeting.” A 
third “did carry out a Commu- 
nist Party directive.” And so on. 

The most important aspect of 
this case — like the Denver in- 
dictment —is that it is an in- 
tegral part of the current mo- 
nopoly offensive against labor, 
of which the Beck expose is 
the most publicized area of at- 
tack. While the McClellan com- 
mittee pretends to be the cham- 


pion of rank-and-file democracy 
vs. the abuses of the labor bu- 
reaucrats, the Justice Depart- 
ment, in the T-H “conspiracy” 
cases is striking directly against 
the exercise of inner-union de- 
mocracy. 

In another sense, the T-H 
“conspiracy” case may be seen 
as an extension of the Smith 
Act persecutions. Here, how- 
ever, according to the Govern- 
ment theory of the “conspira- 


cy,” it is not necessary to show 
that the Communist. Party “con- 
spired to teach and advocate” 
the violent overthrow of the 
Government, but only that the 
Communist Party “issued direc- 
tives” having to do with some 
aspect of trade union policy or 
tactics. 

The Cleveland T-H “conspira- 
cy” case is another lesson that 


the witchhunt cannot be ended > 


by any magic formulas or “in- 
terpretations” of Marxism, but 
only by taking the basic issue 
of democratic rights to the rank- 
and file of labor and the Amer- 
ican people. This attempted 
frame-up, like all others, can be 
Ghaaked but only by an aroused 
public opinion which recognizes 
that. its own basic rights are at 


stake, 
_R. Ea “ee 


A Song 
Of Fish 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

News Item: Fred M. Fine 
and Sidney Stein, N. Y. Smith 
Act victims, denied licenses to 
fish in state reservoirs by Com- 
missioner Arthur C. Ford of 
Dept. of Water Supply. 

. © 


THE LOYAL RED HERRING 
(Tune: “Casey Jones”) 


1, 
Come on, you loyal anglers 
Listen to a story true 
The craziest fish story that was 
ever told to you; 

It's all about the loyalty of trout 
and pike and shad, | 
And the stupidest officials that 

New York has ever had. 
CHORUS 
Sidney Stein, tried to go a-fishin’, 
Fred M. Fine, had the same in 
mind; 
“Sorry, boys,” said Ford the 
Czar of fishing, 
“I can't allow my fish to bite a 
red-baited line.” 
2 


“If you would fish in troubled 
waters, that’s O.K. 

Just hire a boat and chug far 
into the bay; 

But as for reservoirs, I shall 
remain quite firm; 

My fish can’t bite at any Smith 
Act victim's worm.” 

3. 

We nominate for honors in 
“How Crazy Can You Get?” 
The New York boss of fishing 
and his psychopathic net. 
Let's hope the folks up in the 

Empire State will grant our 
wish, | 
And stop this interference with 


ered by 
‘Gardner in interviews with 
scientists, 
others. 


j 


COMING 


history of the H-bomb and 
H-bomb testing. 


maps and cartoons. 


on May 19 
in The Worker 


Four pages describing the 
Inclduing material uncov- 
reporter Virginia 
and 


physicians, 


Illustrated with charts, 


Midwest Shop Talk 


FOURTEEN thousand, Chicago painters, members of District. 
Council No. 14, won a twnety-five cent per hour increase as a result 
of a one day strike last week. The wage rates were increased by 20 
cents per hour, making it $3.47% per hour, Welfare fund was in- 
creased by five cents, making it fifteen cents per hour in health and 
welfare funds. The one day strike forcde the manufacturers to up 
their ante by five cents an hour from their highest previous offer. 

+ e * 

ONE thousand teamsters entering the second week of their strike 
against the Railway Express Agency, last week bégan to collect a 
fifteen dollar weekly strike benefit from their union. The teamsters, 
members of local 702 have voted to reject a federal recommendation 
to settle the strike as inadequate. Three thousand additional strikers 
are out in Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco, Newark 


and Philadelphia. 


COMMENTS are being heard in many of the shops about some 
cute little stories beginning to appear in Chicago newspapers. “Zilch- 
ville News Raises Price’, “B Times Now 10 Cents”. These 
stories has convinced many that the Chicago papers are preparing 
the public for another raise in the price of daily papers. 

° o 6 

SEVERAL dozen trade unionists from Chicago attended six 
state conference of COPE (Committee on Political Education) held 
in Detroit last Tuesday. The purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
COPE’s program for 1957 and a study of the problems and possi- 
bilities of the 1958 campaign. Trade unionists from Indiana, Ken- 


Order a bundle today for ee 
friends, acquaintances and tte 
mates—at a special price of five 
cents a copy for five copies or more, 
Detach the coupon below and mail. 


tucky, Michigan, Ohio and West Virginia also attended. James L. 
McDevitt presided at the conference. | 


CHICAGO shoe repair workers won a reduction in working 


doing in the name of national se- 
curity what may “produce results 
just as terrifying as the threat we 
think we are guarding against.” 


(Make all checks payable to Robert 
Dunn, Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York.) 


Sénd me____copies of the May 19. 


special issue, Facts about the 
H-Bomb. Enclosed find $_-~-- 


(Continued from Page 1) 


He declared that increasing 


hours and an increase in wages, it was announced by local 143 of 
the Building Service Employees Union, In the coming three-year 
period the hours of work will be reduced from 45 hours per week 
to 40 hours per week. A 10 percent increase in wages was negoti- 
ated. The wages are to be raised 5 percent in the first year with 
the remainder spread out over the next two years. Other health 
and welfare benefits were won by the shoe repair workers. 
> 


THE state minimum pay bill, providing for a minimum of 75 
cents per hour passed the House of Representatives and was sent to 
i Senate for action. It was announced that the governor supported 

e bill. : 


WHAT has been well known by women workers in the Chicago 
area for several months has now been made official by the Illinois 
Department of Labor. It is tougher for women to get jobs, they say. 
A job drop, according to the state sources has taken place in meat 
packing, candy, television, radio and electrical machinery plants, 
steel and foundry work, printing and publishing. : 

@ o > 


WHAT has been expected, by many in the labor movement to 
happen, finally did. William L. McFetridge announced that he will 


man-made radioactivity in the at- 
‘mosphere, from which it eventually 
assed into the ground, into the 
ood we eat and into the water we 
drink, has insidious effects. 

“Radiation diseases are primarily 
diseases of the blood whose effect 
upon the individual is slow but 
deadly,” he said. 

He quoted recent warnings by 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, from Africa, 
and by Dr. Masatoshi Matsushita, 
president of the Christian Rikkyo 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Robert Moses, was next in line with $40, followed by those steady, 
fighting supporters of Garment with another $35. We'd be inter- 
ested in the reactions of ‘these veteran garment workers, by the 
way, in the new movie “The Garment Jungle.” 


Other receipts for the’ day included $26 from Brighton Beach 
readers, $10 from a Brighton friend, $15 from NY-TS, $11 from 


the civil rights of fish. 


MARYLAND university and personal envoy of 


the Japanese Prime Minister. 
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| ONLY DEFENSE 


A BIG POWER PEACE PACT NOW! 


“When we are warned by such 


New York’s Forbes area, $10 from Maspeth, L.I.,$1 from L.H. 


leaders we must listen,” said Morse 
in the prepared broadcast. “As Dr. 
Schweitzer has said, to fail to con- 
sider the importance of increased 
radioactivity and its consequences 
would be a folly for which human- 
ity would have to pay a terrible 
price. The American nation should 
do what is within its power to lead 
humanity from such a folly.” 


of Chicago, $8 from Pompton Lakes, N.J., and to end with the 
baseball motif of the day, $2 from H.W. of New York, his third 
such to Lester Rodney along with the warning that the Chicago 
White Sox, with a good year by Larry Doby and Minnie Minoso, 
can upset the mighty Yankees with a little slipping back of Mickey 


Mantle. 


Let’s “play ball,” everyone! Reaction thinks it has two strikes — 
on the only daily people’s newspaper for socialism in. the land! 


RLS EL LT SE 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES, LAW-GIVER. . ... . 


TO THE roster of jlaw-givers 
—Moses, Hammurabi, Solon— 
now add the name John Foster 
Dulles. 

Di s cussing 
his ban on re- 
porters going 
to China, 
Dulles pa ti- 
ently tells us 
that Freedom 
of the Press 
has nothing 
to do wi 
freedom to 
gather news. 

_ Itis so sim- 
ple, the way our Law-Giver puts 
it, that it is a wonder none of us 
ever thought of it before. There 
is the right to publish. There is 
the right to publish what you 
cannot gather. But there ‘is no’ 


right to gather. 

And come to think of it,-Dul- 
les is absolutely right! Read the 
Constitution and the amend- 
ments backwards and forwards, 
without glasses, or with bi-focals, 


and nowhere is there mention of | 


any Right to Gather. (except in 
the sense of Right to Assembly, 
for which see below under 
“Right to Assembly”). 

e 


ALL THIS helps us to under- 
stand in a new way the meaning 
of the Constitution—what it is, 
what it is not. Let us-begin by 
exploring Freedom of Press a 


- bit more—unless we should wait 


for Dulles to explain Freedom to 
Begin. 

reedom of the Press does not 
mean Freedom to Read or Free- 


dom’ to Express Ideas, It means 


AE DS NS MR RITE Oe EPR Oe er 


the freedom of a press to be 
wg that—a press! A press can 

a flat-bed press, it can be a 
rotary press. It can operate on 
electricity or any other form of 
power and, when it reaches the 
age of 18, it can marry and raise 
a family. 

This does not, of course, ex- 
haust the full meaning of Free- 
dom of the Press but it gives a 
rough idea, 


FREEDOM of Speech is also 
a fundamental right, It is free- 
dom to use the larynx, pharynx, 
tongue, lips, roof of the mouth. 
It is the right to form—with 
above listed organs — nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, dangling par- 
ticiples. a 

Freedom of Speech can be ex- 
ercised anywhiere-in prison, in 


the stratosphere, under water, 
in fact anywhere except where 
it interferes with the Right Not 
to be Heard. 

Freedom of Assembly, is the 
right to assemble at a Certain 
point. It doesn't mean the right 
to reach that point—the ques- 
tion of distance between two 
points being a matter of Free- 
dom of Geometry. But once you 
are at a certain point, you have 
an unlimited right to assemble. 
You may assemble an engine, 
a watch, a doll’s house. 

eS . 


THE RIGHT to Vote is an- 
other basic right. But we should 
be clear that we are not talking 
here about the Right in the 
South to Travel to the Polls 
Without Being Shot At. Nor 


are we talking about the Right 


By ALAN MAX 


to Be Handed a Ballot. The 
Right to Vote means that once 
you have reached the polls with- 
out being shot at and once you 
have been handed a ballot, you 
have the right to mark that bal- 
lot if you so desire and to drop 
it into the ballot box. This Jat- 
ter right should not be confused, 
in turn, with the Right to Have 
Your Ballot Counted, which is 
an acquired, rather than an in- 
alienable right, upon which the 
courts cannot be presumed to 
have said the last word. 

There is, when we come right 
down to it, only one basic right. 
which cannot be limited or_re- 
stricted in any way and which is 
so elemental that all other free- 
doms and rights evidently de- 
pend upon it. This is the Right 
to Be canoes of State: 
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THIRD ANNIVERSARY 


TODAY MARKS the third anniversary of one of the 
‘most significant Supreme Court rulings in our national 
history—the unanimous decision of May 17, 1954, holding 
segregation in the public schools to be unconstitutional. 


The results of the school integration ruling—clearcut 
'enough after three years of trial to warrant a definitive 
judgement—thoroughly refute those who warned that the 
American people would never accept integration. 
Yet it was obvious that the very ruling itself could only 
have come from the court because the dominant sentiment 
in the country was ready to be receptive to it. 
Since the court decision, a Jarge and influential seg- 
ment of the American people has done more than to pas- 
| sively welcome integration—it has actively worked to see 
| that it is carried out swiftly, smoothly, successfully. 
And there has been progress—in one city after another 
‘ —to implement this milestone in the struggle of the Negro 
people to win the elementary civil rights denied them 
_ throughout decades of the most vicious racial subjugation. 
| But the progress has been marred, thwarted a sabo- 
_taged by the efforts—violent as in the case of the bombers 
of Negro homes in Birmingham, guileful as in the case of 
_the Dixiecrat: filibusters entrenched in Congress — of 
the Southern racists who have vowed to destroy their 
schools systems before they permit Negro children to en- 
joy their right to equal education. 
And, to the shame.of the nation, progress has been im- 

peded, and the racists encouraged, by the do-nothing pol- 
icy of the President of the United States. Quick to gush 
| tributes to the Confederate hero, Lee, the man in the White 
House has been conveniently deaf these many months to 
the urgent pleas of Negro leaders that he speak out in the 
South in defense of civil rights, established by law, hut 
negated in practice. 

The vast Pilgrimage of Prayer, gathering in Washing- 
ton as we write, and the valiant struggle of Negro men and 
women in Birmingham, Montgomery, Clinton, -Tenn.—a 
struggle supported by evergrowing numbers of white 
| Americans—nevertheless provides assurances that, setbacks 

and sabotage notwithstanding, succeeding anniversaries of 
the Supreme Court ruling will register ever-widening ap- 
_ plication of the principles of integration ans civil rights. 


HALT THE HORROR 


MANY AMERICAN newspapers seem happier about 
the British H-bomb explosion than the British themselves. 
| At least half, and probably more, of the British people 


| 


opposed the Christmas Island explosion. The Labor Par-..| 


ty organized rallies all over Britain calling for at least a 
postponment in order to negotiate a halt to all H-bomb 
: explosions. The Laborites, who have the support of the 
majority of voters, judging from all recent returns, were 
‘joined by many from Conservative and Liberal ranks on 


. this issue. « 

But the jubilation about an H-bomb explosion only il- 
Justrates the utter madness of this suicidal race. Has Brit- 
ain, or anyone else, achieved any greater security as a 
result of this explosion? The answer to that was given 
by the British White Paper put out by the Conservative 
MacMillan government. The White Paper said with brutal 
frankness that there is no defense against the H-bomb. 
It said that in event of war Britain would be destroyed. 

_ H-bomb war would mean destruction for all contenders 
as well as all innocent bystanders. 
Furthermore, the test explostons themselves spread 


harmful radiation poisoning, according to scientists of many | 


lands, This scientific evidence makes the statement of 
Prime Minister Macmillan, that this was the- “cleanest” 
possible H-bomb, all the more ludicrous. According to 
Nobel prize winner Dr. Linus Pauling, thousands of persons 
will suffer severe illness as a result of this explosion. 

: True, there is a division of opinion among scientists. 
But the sanest comment possible on this was made by 
former British prime Minister Attlee. 

Some scientists said the tests were going to poison 
the upper atmosphere and destroy future generations and 
some did not. “I should like to give the benefit of the doubt 
to posterity,” said Earl Attlee. — 

Sen. Wayne Morse in our own country has made a 

roposal which can give our country undisputed moral 
ba ership on this issue. Morse said we should tell the 
whole world that we're stopping H-bomb tests and ask all 
other powers to follow suit. We would not explode another 
bomb unless any of the other powers did so. The Soviet 
| Union has repeatedly declared its readiness to stop the 
| tests if we do likewise. And this is one case that has a 


built-in fool-proof inspection system. Any explosion any- | 


where can immediately be detected. 
~~ Sen. Morse’s proposal deserves 


the active support’ of 


THE “BECK STORY” grows 
more fantastic: and dirtier by 


the day,’ and there seems to be - 


no end to it. For most of us the 
story has long ssed the vomit- 
ing point and few can keep up 
with the maze of operations of 
Dave Beck and family. 

It appears the Beck clan 
didn’t miss a trick to grab either 
a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars or a discount on knee- 
drawers. The watchword, even 
among Beck's cousins, appears 
to have been “make the most of 
the connection” to take a penny 
or a million, while theres the 
chance. 7 

There is no detergent known 
that could clean up Dave Beck 
or any of the IBT’s officials that 
have been close enough to him. 
The advocates of new anti-la- 
bor legislation in the country, 
with Clmirman John McClellan 
of the Senate racket probers 
fronting for them, certainly 
knew what they were doing 
when they set out to display the 
face of Dave Beck as the face 
of U.S. labor. 


The choice of Beck presented 
a contradiction for them. Of all 
the top leaders of American la- 
bor, there is none who so strong- 
ly voiced support for conserva- 
tive capitalism and its most re- 
actionary features. And Dave 
Beck is a Republican of the 
conservative brand, too. 

. 

BECK was not a product of 
labor. He was built up by the 
employers for what he is. He 
was just a run-of-the-mill “labor 
skate” not long ago when the 
businessmen of the northwest 
put him forward to “stop Harry 
Bridges.” He obtained his base 
by back-door contracts and brass 
knuckle squads who beat work- 
ers inclining to other unions into 
submission for Beck's outfits. 


Once his base was consoli- 
dated and the magazines dis- 
played his fat face on their front 
covers as the man who showed 
how to beat “Communism,” and 
he was honoréd as a university 
regent and on prison parole 
boards, Beck set out to make the 
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World 
Labor 


by George Morris 


Dumping Beck Is Only 
Part of the Problem 


most of the opportunity to be- 
come a millionaire. He acted 
like a man who fears no one. 
Backed by business, a “respect- 
ed” Republican, his union in a 
key industry whose cooperation 
many unions had to have, he 
had the world by the tail. 

He threw caution to the winds 
and built his money-making op- 
erations with the recklessness of 
a get-rich-quick Texan. 

Now it is practically taken for 
— that he is through as a 

bor leader. The only question 
is how to dump him without re- 
leasing an explosion in the IBT 
that would smash the entire ma- 
chine that Beck and his friends 
had built up to dominate the un- 


ion. 
° 


DAVID B. CHARNEY, the 
IBT’s public relations counselor, 
frankly told the uniion’s leaders 
there was nothing they could do 


to save the situation from turn- 
ing to disaster unless Beck and 
some others implicated are 
dumped. Some of the union’s top 
leaders have openly expressed 
a similar view. 

Beck certainly hasn't much 
chance to save his job- by goin 
to the rank and file. Nota local 
will back him. The employers, 
too, see the handwriting on 
Beck’s wall, and they too are 
showing interest in a_ replace- 
ment that would serve their “Ja- 
bor relations” interests. 

The question now is whether 
the 1,500,000 members of the 
IBT will have much to say 


\are surely asking. The bi 


about the likely change. Is it 
just the man Beck? What about 
those who were close to him and 
KNEW of the mess he was build- 
ing up and of the inevitable con- 
sequences for the union and all 
labor? oo 3 
Can the members have con- 
fidence in some character that 
is built up as “honest”. when ev- 
erybody knows he was part of 
the top crew and saw the plun- 
der? Is it just a question of a 
change in some leaders; what 
about the entire policy and out- 
look of the union’s leadership 
that has made such perversion of 
the union’s program possible? 
> 


THOSE ARE the questions 
that the members down below 
void 
that is gaping at us in the Team- 
sters Union is the absence of a 
leadership nationally that truly 
expresses the feelings and de- 
mands of the members for a 
REAL change and a BASIC 
democratization of the union. In 
many locals rank and file spokes- 
men are coming to the fore, less 
fearful and more forceful. But 
they still need the overall ex- 
pression and leadership that 
could give the movement the 
nationwide sweeping character, 
something like what the steel- 
workers developed around the 
candidacy of Donald Rarick. 

Only a movement of that type 
can force changes that will go 
beyond the scope of a “palace 
revolution” and demonstrate to 
America that labor does, indeed, 
clean its own house. 


—— 


TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


A Tueseday and a 
Wednesday President 


AND NOW we have a Tues- 
day and a Wednesday president. 
On Tuesday he was arguing 
against any reductions “in mili- 
tary spending; so he said: 

“I can see no immediate re- 


. Jaxation of international tensions 


to provide the basis for substan- 
tial reductions in these programs 
for preserving and waging 
peace.” 

The latter is a euphemism for 
continuing the hydrogen bomb- 
guided missile race. 

The Wednesday President 
was asked at his press confer- 
ence why he had previously said 
the Russians were seriously dis- 
cussing disarmament at the UN 
meeting in London. Eisenhower 
replied: 

“I think that the reason that 
the Soviets are taking a differ- 
ent tone is because they, as well 
as the rest of the world, are 
feeling the pinch of building, 
supporting, maintaining these 
tremendous military organiza- 
tions . . . I do believe that the 
seriousness comes about because 
of an awakening sense of re- 
ponsibility everywhere; no mat- 
ter how dictatorial or how arbi- 
trary a government, you cannot 
escape the logic of world events 
as they are developing around 
us today.” - 


a 
NO MATTER how guardedly 
he phrased it, the president ad- 
mitted—what he knows is a fact 
the Soviet Union wants disar- 
mament for itself and for all the 


| other powers’. Furthermore, the 


President can’t corceal what is 
becoming a scandal. This is the 


; tendency of American policy 


makers to back away from their 
own proposals as soon as the 
Russians accept them. We cite 
only three of the most impor- 
tant. 

1. Some three years ago Brit- 
ain and France, supported by 
the U.S., made a specific pro- 
posal on “levels of armament.” 
This would have fixed certain 
limits for the armed forces of 
all the major powers. In the 
Spring of 1955 the Soviet gov- 
ernment accepted the Western 
proposal including the exact fig- 
ures suggested in the British 
and French plans. They repeat- 
ed this acceptance at the Ge- 
neva summit-conference in 1955. 
So, the proposal was dropped 
like a hot potato by the U.S. 
at Geneva. 

: e 

2. IN DECEMBER of 1953 
President Eisenhower addressed 
the UN General Assembly pro- 
osing an international atoms- 
Se lan. This would set 
up a world-wide atomic materi- 
als pool to be used exclusively 
for peaceful purposes. Soviet 
ratification of the statute setting 
up such an atomic pool has been 
deposited already. This 
been foreshadowed at the time 
of the Geneva summit meeting 
in 1955. At that time James 
Reston of the N. Y. Times cited 
the Soviet support of Eisenhow- 
ers atomic pool plan as evi- 
dence of a narrowing gap be- 
tween the powers. But to this 
day the Senate has not ratified 
the proposal, On Tuesday, the 
‘Wall Street Journal suggested 
that the Soviet ratification 


' should make the West suspicious 


had . 


of the whole idea, Lest we for- 
get, the idea is Eisenhower's. 


3. AT GENEVA in the sum- 
mer of 1955, President Eisen- 
hower offered his “open skies” 
proposal as a condition for dis- 
armament. Outside of this re- 
porter there wasn't an American 
correspondent at Geneva who 
thought there was any chance 
that the Russians would accept 
this plan. But now in London 
at the UN subcommittee on dis- 
armament, Soviet representative 
Valerian Zorin has endorsed a 

major part of the Eisenhower 
“open skies” plan. This only 
makes Dulles a reluctant dragon. 
At his Tuesday press conference 
Dulles said the U.S. doesn't 
have a plan on aerial inspection 
yet. He will probably call Har- 
old Stassen home from London 
to discuss the matter. 


THE CRUX of the matter has 
been touched on recently by 
people like Chester Bowles and 
Walter Lippmann. Both have — 
argued for American-Soviet ne- 
gotiations. Soviet leaders 
Khrushchev and Bulganin have 
announced on several occasions 
their readiness and. desire to 
start such negotiations. 

There are powerful vested in- 
terests in this country which 
fear a sharp reduction in arma- 
ment spending. This fear has 
no reference to American securi- 
ty. Eisenhower admits the So- 
viet Union wants to cut its own 
arms expenditures and seeks an 
American-Soviet reconciliation. 
peace it did not settle the spe- 
cific -issues between East and 
West. There's only one way to 
do that — through negotiations 


-and one thing can help — 


them about — the 


pressure 
public opinion, Kathi 
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by david platt 
(Concluded from Yesterday) 


Von Stroheim’s “Greed”, The Film 
He Will Be Remembered By 


THERE IS NO DENYING Erich von Stroheim's ex- 
traordinary ability as a film director. The few films that 
he made, regardless of what one thinks of their morbidity 
and sensuality, had style, originality and scenes of star- 
tling power. There is no telling how far he might have 
gone had he been permitted to work out his filmic ideas 
without interference from the front office. Yet, von Stro- 
heim had one major shortcoming which eventually ruined 
him as an artist. This was cities 
his fanatical attention to 
and exorbitant waste of cel- 
luloid and money on the 
most insignificant and triv- 
ial details. For. instance in 
transferring Frank Norris 
novel “McTeague” to the 
screen (as “CGreed”) he felt 
it was necessary to film ev- 
ery scene, every comma in 
the book. Von Stroheim 
seemed incapable of com- 
pressing his material down 
to a reasanable length. 

“Wedding March” .was 
originally 200,000 feet long. 
“Greed” before it was slash- 
ed, was 42 reels. To see 
all of it would have meant sitting in a movie theatre con- 
tinuously for nine to ten hours. It is true Von Stroheim 
had planned “Greed” as a two part film with a dinner 
intermission. But even that woule have tried the pati- 
ence of the most discriminating filmgoer. 

After a hassle lasting many weeks the director agreed 
to cut it to four hours, which seems reasonable today, but 
for that time even four hours was an unthinkable length 
for a movie. The average film was an hour. Italys “Ca- 
biria” and Griffith’s “Birth of a Nation” and “Intolerance” 


ZASU PITTS 
“Greed” made her famous 


—the longest silent films made before “Greed” were no | 


more than ten reels. 
Von Stroheim was ordered to cut the film to two 


hours—no more, no less. He stalked out of the studio and 
never returned. The company then turned the film over 
to its own cutter. “That editor,” said the director later, 
“had nothing on his mind but a hat.” 

o 


ODDLY enough, even in the emasculated form in 
which it was shown publicly “Greed” was plenty power- 
ful and I believe Lewis Jacobs hit on the answer to this in 
his “Rise of the American Film” when he said: 

“Significantly enough this depletion and editing of 
von Stroheim’s work by another did not vitally affect it. 
His films are not based on the editing principle, but on the 
piling up of detail within the scenes. In the scenes them- 
selves he did everything that another director would do 
by cutting. His continuity and story were within the scene 
itself and did not depened for meaning upon a particular 
construction and organization of shots. Hence his lack 


Censorship Activity b y 
anization 


We are printing below ex- 
cerpts from the American Civil 
Liberties Union statement on 
censorship activity by private or- 
ganizations and particularly by 
the National Organization For 
Decent Literature. 


The statement is signed by 
the officers of the ACLU and also 
by more than 160 distinguished 
authors, playwrights, composers, 
critics, college professors, editors 
and publishers, am-ag them, §. 
N. Behrman, Lewis CGannett, 
Mare Blitzstein, John Mason, 
Brown, Van Wyck Brooks, Stuart 
Chase, Mark Ethridge, Jerome 
Chodorov, Maleolmn Cowley, 
James T. Farrell, Albert Hackett, 
Moss Hart, Robinson Jeffers, Up- 
ton Sinclair, Arthur Miler, AHan 
Nevins, Reinhold Niebuhr, John 
O'Hara, Budd Schulberg, Irwin 
Shaw, Edmund Wilson, Stark 
Young. 


VAN WYCK BROOKS 


Throughout -the 'U. S., private — 
| organizations concerned with the 
-| morality of literature are increasing- 

ly going beyond their legitimate 

-function of offering to their mem- 
bers, and calling to public attention, 
opinion or instruction about books, 
‘and are in effect imposing censor- 
‘ship spon the genera] public. 
| And since any. kind of censorship 
‘infringes the principle of that con- 
| stitutionally guaranteed freedom 
‘of the press which protects the free 
'exchaage of ideas in our country, 
it is imperative that the American 
people be warned of the danger in 
which their freedom stands. 
| — In discussing this kind of censor- 
‘ship, we make a clear distinction 
between the right of all organiza- 
| tions to express their opinion. which 
'we defend, and acting in such a 


; 


‘manner as to deny those who do 
‘not agree with their opinion an op- 
portunity to read the literature 
themselves. ... 


| Some state legislatures, after vig- 
‘orous demands by religious and 
other private organizations, have 
| passed laws so sweeping as to per- 
‘mit censorship of any publication : 
which administrators of the law 
;ma disapprove of. Rhode Island 
: New York now prohibit the 
‘display, sale or circulation to - 
person under 18 of any book deal- 
‘ing with “illicit sex or sexual im- 
morality.” This ban could affect the 
Odyssey, half of Shakespeare, the 
| Divine Comedy; the Scarlet Letter 
‘and parts of the Bible; Henry 
pewer — > ae of - Hye was 
cited by the Rhode Island Commis-;... .._.. ; 

or : ‘This situation displays. the particu- 
igen ef eee i peg ted ‘ularly abhorrent practice of pre- 


. 
‘td mful to minors. In South: ecaust 
‘thought har It cs. in ¢ | publication censorship, becausé, al- 


Carolina, the legislature passed ane wilt Gan hoodie: Mace ents Shia 


ee 


, UPTON SINCLAIR 


. tire country... 


~= the Chicago area. 


Private 


lished in 1938 by theCatholie 
bishops of the U. S. In 1955, the 
bishops set up a National Office 
for Decent Literature in Chicago, 
in order to coordinate the work-na- 
tionally. 

There are other reiigious organi- . 
zations as well as racial, labor, 
parent-teachers and women’s 
groups, who also engage in censor- 
ship activity, but our attention in 
this statement is focused on the 
NODL because of the prominence 
it has achieved and the great in- 
fluence it has wielded in removing 
books from circulation. 

* > a 

The NOLD is a nationwide or- 
ganization whose membership ~is 
largely made up of Roman Catholic. 
laymen; it has active units in sev- 
eral towns and cities. The national 
and local membership receives 
guid-nce from officers and priests 
of the Roman Catholic church. The 
purpose of the NODL, as enunciat- 
ed by the Bishops’ Episcopal Com. _ 
mittee, was “to organize and set in 
motion the moral forces. of the en- 
against the lasci- 
vious type of literature which 
threatens moral, social, and na- 


_ tional life;” it has emphasized its 
‘efforts to 


protect youth. The NODL 
Code, in [addition to the negative 
pledge of removal of “objection- 
able” literature, also contains the 
itive pledge to “encourage pub- 
ishing and distribution of good 
literature” and “to promote plans 
to develop worthwhile reading 
habits during the formative years.” 
To evaluate the literature of our 
day in terms of its suitability for 
youth, the NOLD, at last report, 
uses a reading committee of moth- 
ers of the Roman Catholic faith in 
The NOLD’s. 
focus has been on magazines, comic 
books, and paperbound books. It 
should be noted that the founders 
of the NODL sought from the: be- 
ginning to enroll non-Catholic in 
their efforts. The NODL, says the 
Bishops Committee, “appealed te 
all moral forces to combat the 
plague of indecent literature. 
“The NODL office was, and is, 


™ merely a service organization to co- 
“ee ordinate activities and supply in- 
see formation to all interested grou 
see = regardless of race, color or creed.” 
‘#4 The NODL’s instruction manual, 


while listing procedures for indi- 
vidual committees to conduet parish 
decency. crusades, invites the’ co- 
operation of non-Catholic greups in 
the organization of local Decent 
Literature Committees to carry on 


(the NODL work; such cooperation 


has not thus far been widespread. 
> a * 
It should be emphasized beyond 


the possibility of misunderstanding 


resolution directing the removal 

from public libraries of “books that 

are inimical to the traditions of 

South Carolina.” 
oO 


of knowledge and power in editing accounts for his film’s 


faults and high expense.” OG, pratoation & pot comgastad "| tha the ACLU does not presume 


there is a barrier to distribution. uu 
Such formal and informal censor-| ©° object to the NODL’s advising 
ship. actions by official authority | Communicants of the Roman Cath- 
violates the First Amendment. In! Olic Church about any publication. 
‘nearly every instance where it has. Nor does the Union see any ele- 


, : ,,.|ment of censorship in the NODL’s 
been possible to test the constitu informing the general public of its 


° > 


“GREED” dealt with the pursuit of money, a theme 
dear to Von Stroheim’s contemporary, Charles Chaplin, 
who brilliantly satirized it in his “Gold Rush” which ap- 


Second, less formal governmenta 
censorship is illustrated by the fact 
that the Detroit Police Department 


peared a year after “Greed”. 
Both these films stood head and shoulders above the 


mass of Hollywood films of the 20s. Their bitter social 
comments constituted an indictment of the so-called pros- 
perity era of the ‘20s. 

The late Jean Hersholt made his first important film 
appearance in “Greed”. 

Zazu Pitts, under von Stroheim’s direction, gave a 
strinigently honest performance as the woman whom mon- 
ey corrupted. Never again was she to attain such heights 
as an actress. | 

“Greed” was an early example of the documentary- 
type fiction film so popular in Holywood today. It showed 
a part of America as it really is.. Empty lives, squalor, cor- 
ruption, and ignorance. But it was a es office flop. The 
American people didn't care“for it and there was some 
justification for this. The film was overly morbid and de- 
ficient in human warmth. The money obsession and cor- 
ruption of its principal characters were unrelieved by 
touches of humor. | 

Nevertheless “Greed” advanced the art of the movie. 
The Death Valley scene alone in which is concentrated 
the-essence of the film’s meaning is ene of the most incisive 
and ever filmed. | 


HOW tragic that this talented mvie-maker was pre- 


has made such representations to tional issue in a court, censorship 
'the only two wholesalers of paper-| as been defeated. 


opinion that certain writings are 
immoral. Such criticism is a right 


bound books and magazines in De- Third, 


troit that they have agreed not te a number of private 


offer any magazine or paperbound groups, particularly church-related' 


book for sale in that city until it has organizations have prepared black- 
been submitted to the- police and jists threatened and imposed gen- 


af private freedom, and must imme- 
diately be protected when threat- 
ened. ie 

From many towns and cities, 
come reports of extended NODL 


7 e + ot Ba hoe: eral ‘boycotts, and awarded unof- 
1 by ficial certificates of compliance. 


The list of books disapproved 
the prosecuting attorney for that; The most active of these groups 


jurisdiction has been frequently to}is the National Organization for 
‘the police. in other cities and used; Decent Literature; a group within 
as a quasi-official “banned” list. the Roman Catholic Church estab-| 


eS 


A 


vented, just when he was beginning to hit his stride, from 
realizing the full potentialities.of his extraordinary capa- 
bilities as a director. 

“I abandoned all my ideals”, he said years ago, and 
decided to “make pictures to order” when “I saw how the 
censors mutilated my picture Greed which I did really with 
my entire heart”, and “if you ask me why I quit realism” 
for so-called box office attractions “I am not ashamed to 
tell you the true reason: Only because I do not want my 


family to starve’. 
This is an old story with Hollywoed. Von Streheim 


was neither the first nor the last to be broken by the system. 


action which constitutes nothing 
less than censorship of what the 
American people as such may read. 
For example: 

1. Roman Catholic parish groups, 
armed with the NODL list, call 
upon booksellers (bookstores, drug- 
stores, tobacconists, etc.) and 
that the condemned.titles not be 
offered for sale. 

2. The NODL 


) oup informs. a 
non-complying boo 


ller that they 


will refuse to. buy any goods from 


him, in flagrant contradiction of its 
own assertion that its list is “merely 
an expression of a publication’s non- 
conformity with the NODL Code, 
and that the list.is not being used 
‘fer purposes of boycott or coer- 


‘tcien.” : 


8. Newsdealers, druggists and 
| (Continued on Page 7) _ 


® 


Censorship 


(Continued from Page 6) boycott, and to intervene on behalf 
others who agree in advance not ol of writers, publishers; vendors and 


sell anything to which the NODL purchasers who will have the will 


bjects are given monthly certi- to explore legal avenues for the 
ficates of compliance. maintenance of their freedom. We 


| reiterate, meanwhile, that we will 
| 4, Lists of complying, and often 


of non-complying, dealers are wide- at all times defend the right of such. 
ly salned cal parishoners are an organization as the NODL to 


" “| express its views. 
comaad p phaser ~et age wr This statemert is signed by the 
plying dealers. Checkups are sug-) officers of the American Civil Lib- 
|gested at wy intervals, i.e.,!erties Union who thereby indicate 
e wi oo) pug wadiag oe — is €N-|the intention of the Union to thwart 
ari aback fo waticis naling censorship. Other persons who will 
Raney . not necessarily take part in the ac- 


jng attorneys, and military com-|” 

anders on Army posts have issued | tion of the ACLU have appended 

instructions or orders that no books) their signatures, because of their 
concern with the freedom of the 


or magazines on the NODL list 
press and literature and their gen- 


shall be sold within their jurisdic- 
tion, thus putting the authority of|eral agreement with the principles 
herein set forth. 


the state in the service of a private 
$ectarian group. However, in a re-| Patrick Murphy Malin, Executive 
Director, 


_ newspaper article, the Very 
everend Monsignor Thomas J. ‘Signers: F. P. Adams, Agnes R. Allen, 
Fitzgerald, who directs the NODL  cieveiana Amory, Roger Angell, Rebert <A. 
, me .| Aurthur, George Axelrod, Alan Barth, 8. N. 
work, stated, We quest overn | Behrman, Jacques Barzun, Saul Bellow, 
ment officials not to use the list. 
lard Bissell, Louise Bogan, Guy Bolton, 
: * Anthony Boucher, Julian P. Boyd, Berton 
if a book is obscene. tr gy . 
If these were the acts of govern- Brewn, Van Wyck Brooks, Irving Caesar, 
‘james M. Cain, BrnéStine G. Carey, Carl 
be challenged in court. That they rev, B. J. Chute, Marehette Chute, Waiter 
re the acts of a non -offcial group Van Tilburg Clark, Marc Connelly, Maicolm 
‘ Also Patrick Dennis, Albert Deutsch, Ed- 
ut they are nonetheless seriously) werd Eliscu, Waiter D. Edmonds, James T. 
iolative of the principle of free- °°. ‘arusb A. B. Guthrie, Jr., 
, Hackett, Marion Hergrove, Moss Ha 
_ A fundamental objection to these. enttert’ Sauen S. Maken meatal 
xtended activities of the NODL is! potstaater, Mark D. Howe, William Inge, 
‘pally Johnson, E. J. Kahn, Jr., Harold 
‘Karr, Lenard Kaufman, Louis Kronenber- 


; 


Dr. Smiley Blanton, Mare Blitzstein, Rich- 
... It is up to the courts to decide 
Braley, John Brick, Gwen Bristow, John M. 
nent officials, they would at once|G.;mer, Stuart Chase, Jerome Chodo- 
| “ Cowley and Luther Davis. 
makes them more difficult to.attack, 
‘Farrell, Joseph Fields, Frances Goodrich, 
om. 
Joesph Hayes, Robert L. Heilbroner, 
Elizabeth Janeway, Robinson Jeffers, Nun- 


‘Visit To a Small 


| 


Albert | 
rt, | 
Fr. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
ties of people,” she said. “It's im- 
portant to anaylze the fears these 
parents have, to help them express 
and 10. light farce. them. Often, people are anxious 
Baseball: Yankee-Tigers (11) 8:10, about other things but latch onto 
Movie: Courageous Mr. Penn (5)| this simply because it’s there.” 

9:30. Recommended Some couldn't hear her over the 
Boxing: Joey Giardello: vs Rory roar of trucks outside and the ani- 

Calhoun (4) 10 mated chatter of the other “buzz” 
Person to Person (2) 10:30 sessions, so. everyone hitched their| 
Late Show: Love Finds Andyjchairs in a little closer and tight-' 

Hardy with Mickey Rooney (2) ened the circle. 

11:15 Mrs. Meyers spelled out what 
she meant: “Negroes have fears 
about Puerto Ricans, whites fear 
Negroes, Negroes fear an all-white 


os 
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situation—they don’t all want their 
children to be pioneers.” 

The young minister sitting next 
to her, Rev. Nickerson, didn't see 
it that way. “Fears on the part of 
whites are not fears at all, but 
| excuses,” he said. “The fear in the 
Negro is real. Sut the white man 
has nothing to lese—socially, eco- 
nomically, politically—-why should 
he fear? It’s just pretense... .” 

Others felt he was oversimplify- 
ing: suddenly everyone loosened 
ae! Somebedy challenged Rev. 
Nickerson: “You can’t stereotype 
; whites any more than you can stere- 
lotype Negroes.” The young min- 
isters laugh conceded the justice 
of this. 

An elderly lady wearing a bulky 
flowered hat tugged her chair for- — 

(Continued from Page 1) Toute + conek tea oie 
ery delegations left early this her of the Teachers Guild. At 
morning and will arrive early te-/ Brandeis University, she said, there 
morrow, when a reception will be was a blind student, a gifted girl 

voli. awaiting them at the Vermont jnterested in mathematics. 

‘Wee Geordie & We Are All Mur- Avenue Baptist Church here. The | “My friend Susan Brandeis met 
derers, Art resist a D. ory we jen jher ng she said, “and mention- 
e Montgomery deleg: ; led Dr. , , 
DRAMA Leading the Georgia delegation isn’t it conduted a ae ae 
‘Orpheus Deseending, Martin Beck will be the Rev. William Holmes|he Negro, was named Rand af 
A Land Beyond the River, Green-| Borders of Atlanta, one of the the department? And the girl an- 
wich Mews Negro ministers arrested earlier swered, “Nobody told me Profes- 

Brigadoon, Adel this year for sitting in ce front sor Thornton was a Negro BS 
eh 3 uthe so-called “white seC-' Soon the talk flowed. Mrs. Wil- 

The influx of tens of thousands 46. - Rags aay 2 bay) aves 
A Hole in the Head, Plymouth [of pilgrims to Washington, the|,~, and “it’s an sategrated ane 
Long Way's Journey Into Night, largest outpouring of its kind in/, 4’ jinn get olen © ee 

Helen Hayes | Washington's history, has over- Thi, preiudice Ra ng th tl ia. 
Good King Charles, Downtown! flowed all available hotel space.’ pre} i apa 

, ae ea ~~* er people—we need to clear our 
Bells Are Ringing, Shubert _ |Pilgrimage leaders are urging owe. ieurte Gel -ner én nds.” 
te grr Step. Jan Hus Audit.) those attending the ceremonies to Ndiss Pitueen: the A ae ee R 
Major Barbara, Morosco ie 2 , the hbrarian, who 

J depart as soon as ¢eremoniés are 4. isnt il ae, sek 


Today’s Best 
Bets on TV, 
Movies, Theatre 


TV 
Movie: Bringing Up Baby (9) 7:30 


MOVIES 


Albert Schewitzer, Beekman 

Bachelor Party, Victoria 

Gold of Naples, Paris 

Naked Eye, Fifth Ave. Cinema 

‘Red Balloon & Lost Continents, 
Fine Arts 

Nana, Littl Carnegie 

‘Lust for Life, Plaza 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Around the World in 80 Days, Ri- 


—— en 


Pilgrimage 


; 


‘ 


hi 

Planet, Booth 
Career, 7th Ave. South Theatre 
Purple Dust, Cherry Lane : 


lic mothers to be unsuitable for engage ange —— eciper gyragge Beemer oar, 

fa Roman Catholic adolescent is thus} ay, perry, Harrier F. Pilpel, Bentz Plage- 
made unavailable to the non-Cath-| mann, Katherine A. Porter, Elmer Rive 
plic. It is plainly necessary to chal-| Howser, Pgshy. Donald Ron naan id Schule 

_ llenge the NODL as keeper, by self- 

lection, of the conscience of the 

vhole country. 

. 


berg, Gilbert Seldes, Irwin Shew, 

Sinciair, Rex Steut, James Street, Jr., Wil- 
Ham Styron, John R. Tunis, Louis Unter- 
meyer, Maurice Valency, Mark Van Deren, 
Rebert P. Warren. Lael Wertenberker, Mar- 
garet Widdemer, William C. Williams, Ead- 
‘mund Wilsen, Merten W , Vietor 
| Wolfson, Michael ‘Young and Stark Youns. 


oo 4." fs George A red H. Barr, Jr., 
ooks, but it is important to note! sai, R. + albwegg = Ben of Literature, 


hat many of the authors and titles | Bowdein College; rome Cargill, 
on the NODL list are considered | re eee ewin. 


4 


‘The argument against pe we 
pplies to all lawfully published 


oR on . $e: Galantiere; Lewis Gannett; Lioyd 
among the most distinguished in‘ Geedrieh, Asseciate Sieoster, Saaney 3s 
Jiterature. seunm of American Art; How . Jones; 
| Books by recipients of the Nobe] | university; ' Perry Miller, of 
| American Literature, Harvad University; 
| Norman H. Pearson, Associate Professor of 


/ 
‘English, Yale University; Henry N. Smith; 
Protessor 


Professor 
‘Prize, the Pulitzer Prize and the 
Lawrence -of Buelich, 


ational Book Award have been 
arkedly less available to the read- Princeton University: Willard Thorp; Lionel 
Trilling; Arlimn Turner, Professor of 


ng public by the censorship of a 
rivate and anonymous jury acting) Dake University; mepie wo Cole 
inder its own standards of morality, pt mel om wea rages a Bied- 
nd taste. And these are beokel oon Director, Beacon Press; Sevellon Brown, 
hich have been the object of re-| 3rd: ee ee eae ae 
me oa yee Le es and ana Treasurer, Thomas y. Crowett Le 
tudi in reds of literature! Jessen Daniels, Maitor, 
courses throughout the country. ee ot ae gr cir yg ay oe 
j isn ateg Ax gratified to record] American Library of World Literatns, Inc 
that Roman Catholic opinion is by tie vice President, American Ne 
‘no means unanimous in support of | Gutia AFI-CR0: Jonn _ Fisher: _Monres 
the activities of the NODL. Father] cthecment ‘comeeny: hase Cimon Book Book 
John C. Murray S.J., in recent pub-| Review Maitor, Time Magezine; Clarence 
lie statements admirably setting the $po“e:, Heres Bune item tarde: 
| roa 4 on — rena: 0 the | Thaxer Hobson, President, William Morrow 
problem, observes that: “... in a » Ene. 
pluralist soeiety no minority -group 
has the right to impose its own reli- Kahn; Donald 8. Klep- 
gious or moral views on other)! es See meee 
| , through the methods of | Board, Alfred A. Mnopf, Inc.; Dan Lacy, 
orce, coercion or violence.” (The —o 


Also William Hog=n, Literary Editor, San 
Prancisece Chronicle; B. W. Huebsch, Viking 


; 


eration.” 


r, Amerieszn Book Pub- 
ACLU emphasizes that this pre-e w. Ww. Seerten "a Oo. Pas mee > met 
popes applies as well to majority =. yy sce eng gens A Sage ary 
groups.) dent; R. R. Bowker Co.; Lewis Miller, Vice 
1 reer Murray ag ey Se Se ae 
Ss an interest in artist’s free- of America, Inc.; W. M. Ha rd 
dom of expression which is not}rsctor, University of Washington Press; 
necessarily shared b the family. If Stanley M. Rinehart, Jr., Rinehart .& Co.; 
it standards of teratre would nen ten ae. ae 
e dangerous for children, a child’s| 5. ana arte Bdiior, St. Louis Post-Dispateh; 
. ° : ’ ° 4 - 
andard of literature is rather ap-larey, Stn. ina ater 
palling to an adult.” He questions,'4°n w. Thornhill, President Little Brown 
NODL lst is put, perticularly ‘by|#esesie tatituie Freakin Wate; 
| . put, . y n ; rr atts; Cc. A. 
— eee and > zealots “ine. Vitor Weybright, Gnairmen and Edi- 
| coercion for coop-| *°: ew ‘an Library of World 
— Em 
FB sd + ge ne Conscientious 
statement and solicited signature in Q@ibfeetor. 
Fr pnd coreg apo samgpy i pons 
o Or private, police au- unger Stri ie] 
\thasity or by the N DL or any 
0 p. It is our conviction 


Seymour Eichel, 26-year-old con- 
scientious objector, imprisoned be- 


people of this coun 
shabl-sielid ac ted dellaet, onteck 
the freedom embodied in the prin- 
ciple of the First Amendment. Spe- 
cifically, the Uni to 
it 


| ex- 
Tos ot ‘books’ as, use of 


peacetime draft, has been .on a 
hunger strike in federal detention 
headquarters since Friday, his par- 
ents made known. yesterday, 


| 


| 


‘Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


} 


Roosevelt, Richard H. Rovere, Budd Schul-| 
‘fe Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


my0;,took place at a high altitude. The! 


“nuclear device” tester was d 


Lewis Leary, Professor of English, Columbia | 


cause he refused to register for the’ 


My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre) .oncluded. he es . , 
Six local Negro taxicab com-‘hesitanty oe ee the basis 
‘panies have donated their services he % 2 be fdas work on 
to transport pilgrims to and from oe sf ¢ it she ae 
the union station, and ether ter-| . 3 ies a ange Ah © looked 
minals, and the Lincoln MONS: orld t Ht ei 4 oe ee 
ment. All Souls’ Unitarian Church L, “Tm mae aa ate — 
and the Waugh Methodist Episco- yroce of in a on pater go. 
pal Church—both white congrega-!ion-” With wry haree che add. 
tions—have put their facilities at. «<p. on —— ee ag weseol 
the disposal of the pilgrims for ° » Sam. sot aed 
dining room and wash-room facili-,,° 9. id mt oS 
ties. Eighteen Negro churches are ‘ib year-old white gitl in her 
similarly cooperating. ntl jomwiage - peor: - z 
| A feature of tomorrow's cere- didn't lik Sy The rr d 
|by a four-jet supersonic bom monies will be a report frem four * - “oy = child's 
| _ The man who flew Britain's first) «cde freedom fighters,” all of oo was real, she emphasized. 
H-bomb plane was am Cmdr.| Oh om ciuin fies splebhiie ol emis Rev. Callender put forward 
Kenneth Gilbert Hubbard, 86, a¢ is atlas. ait thin aati re- another problem: his church, the 
|veteran of World War II bombings sistance to the Supreme Courts Mid-Harlem Community Parish, 
over Italy. free gregation decrees. They are 8 in a solidly Negro-Puerto Rican 
The airman who triggered the | the Rev. Borders, Atlanta, the Rev “"** How to integrate? 
drop was Flight Lt. Alan Wash-'c XK. Steels, leader of the Talla! “Try very hard to establish re- 
‘brook, 36, also a World War II pascee. Fla.. bus boveott, whose ;/ations,” one. young mother sug- 
veteran. lhome has been shot into a num- gested, “an interchange of Sunday 
“Scientific records are being col-|ber of times; the Rev. Frank L school teachers, maybe confer- 
lected for accurate evaluation,” Shuttlesworth, of Birmingham,/€m¢es—even punch and cookies, 
‘Macmillan said. “When these have whose home was destroyed by a that might help.” 
‘been reeeived, I will then consider | bomb during Christmas week,| This reminded Mrs. Meyers of 
/what further information I can give! 1956, and the Rev. A. L. Davis, something. Her face lit as she 
‘the House. ‘of New Orleans. ‘said, “Why not an exchange in 


Commons was jammed in ex-} A partial list of groups backing visiting homes? It can be an ex- 


Lys. 
Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 


Inherit the Wind, National 
‘Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 


(Continued from Page 1) 
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One hour free parking 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance pickup 
“gervice, days, nights, weekends, economi-: 
eal. Budget Movers—CH 93-3736, 


‘Jam 


\pectation of a definitive report on) the great movement, announced by citing kind of experience. I re- 
the outceme of the blast. Rev. Thomas Kilgore, pilgrimage|member, back in my college days, 
Britons queued up for hours of national director, includes the fol-'the YWCA had a program like 
getting a seat in the public galleries.' lowing international unions: that. 
| In Tokyo, the Japanese govern-| Brotherheod of Sleeping Car) | visited the family of a shoe 
ment announced it would hold Porters, International Ladies Gar-| worker. That weekend changed 
Britain responsible for any losses ment Workers, United Auto Work- my interests for the rest of my life.” 
suffered by Japanese nationals from}ers, United Steel Workers, Hotel She paused, trying to explain it. 
the tests. ‘ Restaurant and Bartenders union, “Tt was as though I said to my- 
One hundred flag-waving Jap-, United Hatters, Retail and Whole-| self ‘how could I have lived this 
anese university students scuffled;sale Distributive Workers, trans-‘long, and not know about other 
‘with police while trying to force; port and other unions to be an- people?’ ” | 
‘their wav into the compound at the nounced. Lanter om : = 
British Embassy in Tokyo to pre-| Leading clerics who have en- 
sent protest petitions. ~ \dorsed the pilgrimage include the | | 
The students were joined by: Rev. John Lafarge of the National ? 
others until their ranks swelled to Catholic Weekly; the Very Rev.| 
500. They spent the day demon- James A. Pike of the Cathedral of Comsing 
|strating in front of the Embassy and St. John the Divine, and Dr. Rein-| pergr szxcer. sings—Sunday May 19, 
Cheering anti - Western speeches! hold Niebuhr of Union Theological 2:30 p.m. at the Pythian, 130 W. 70 St. for 
‘coming from a sound truck owned Seminary. pe ag rg = Batt eho 
oy ogy ot labor union parked in Benger —_ Association, ' sale at the school, 18.W. 74 St. TR 3-2761 
ront o Embassy. ‘through its president, Dr. f. H. at Bookfair, Beg 
The students said the National! Jackson, is participating in the pro- bn Har gly reas ws Seas a 
Students “trea we called -for a —_. : & i. _ AP TERRE, THEEBR, noted 1 lecturer, will speak 
giant protest rally at noon tomor- pilgrimage is being wel-'o oe apege gorge Meer 
nt . res ae Hibiya 7 wens ne! ee by more peer hagge dh SS. eee, 
Oo oO a march on n 60 churches. 
British Kesbieny.” Ameng the hundreds of civic efe 
Karon Yasui, chairman of the and fraternal organizations. taking Classified Ads 
Japan Council against Atom and’ part in the pilgrimage are: | . : 
Hydrgen Bombs, said he believed; National Council of Negro Wo- 
20 Japanese fishing boats were men, National Association of Wo- FOR Cale 
Operating around Christmas Island;men’s Clubs, National Bar Associa- 
at the time of the explosion, “and! tion, National Medical Association 
deeply conce about their and Prince Hall Masons. 
;safety.” = - . Judge Hobson Reynolds, head of) 
Moscow Radio carried first men-|the Civil Liberties division: of the! 
ytion of. the blast in,.a brief an- Negro Elks, has. issued a call to 
inouncement early this morning. |1,492 lodges of the order. : 
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A Historic Day 


.. THE COMING of each new day marks all kinds -of historio 
events. But today a special kind of history is in the winds. 


Generations to come—fathers and sons, mothers and daughters 


New Yerk, Friday, May 17, 1957 


= 


Silent bats, but dig those ERA’... 


The pitching which bloomed 
so brilliantly in the World Ser- 
ies is still making the New York 
Yankees look like world cham- 
pions. 

Power is supposed to be the 
Yankees’ trademark, from Ruth 
to Mantle, but a glittering staff 
earned run average of 2.85 for 
23 games shows the Yankees’ 
“same” this year is stopping the 
oppositions big guns—not ex- 
pleding their own. 

Tom Sturdivant turned in the 
latest in the succession of fine 
p'‘ching jobs yesterday when 
he flipped a five-hitter to beat 
the Kansas City Athletics, 3-0. 
Sturdivant, with 30 consecutive 
innings in which he _ hasnt 
yielded an earned run, sports a 
1.15 E.R.A, 

But Sturdivant, a 16-game 
winner last season, has plenty 
of company in the lower brack- 
ets of the E.R.A. department. 
Staff leader Whitey Ford's E. 
R.A. is 1.08, Johnny Kucks has 
1.80 and Bobby Shantz has 


2.10. Those four have pitched 
133 of the staff's 207 innings 
this year. 

“The staff is young. and it is 
maturing rapidly,” said coach 
Jim Turner. “And it’s going to 
get even better. Come around 
and take a look at it two years 
from now and youll really see 
something. 

It’s a far cry from last season 
when Yankee pitching was prac- 
tically Casey Stengel’s sole an- 
noyance as the New Yorkers 
won the American League \pen- 
nant by nine games. The pitch- 
ing jelled suddenly in the 
World Series with five straight 
complete games and two shut- 
outs to beat the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers. 

The Yankees don’t like to go 


on the record with such compar- 


isons but the fact is Stengel and 
his staff rate their pitching the 
best in the league. That's a 
heresy in Cleveland, of course, 
where Score, Wynn, Lemon, etc., 


have been considered the best 
for at least five years. 

“Twenty victories don't ab 
ways mean too much if there's 
some 12 or 14 losses to go with 
them,” points out Stengel. “A 
pitcher like Ford never has won 
20 games but he’s as good a 
pitcher as there is today.” 

The. Yankee theory is that a 
staff with depth will tum im 
more winning games than a staff 
that has three or four key pitch- 
ers who do most of the starting. 
That's one of the reasons the 
Yankees haven't had a pitcher 
who won more than 21 games 
since 1934 when Lefty Gomez 
had a 26-5 record. 

Ford himself never has com- 
plained over the fact he hasn't 
won 20—although that figure 
generally is accepted as _ the 
mark of a star. 

“I may not win 20 but I get 

like a 20-game winner,” 
quips the pitcher with the high- 
est won-and-lost percentage in 
the majors. 


ail 


Calhoun-Giardello 


in crown bid fite 


CLEVELAND, O., May 16. —| with body blows,” Goldman said. 
Middleweights Joey Giardello and! The veteran trainer, who work- 
Rory Calhoun, each plugging for ed with retired heavyweight cham- 
a crack at champion Sugar Ray |poon Rocky Marciano, rated Cal- 
Robinson, meet here Friday night/houn as “the most murderous body 
(tonight) in a 10-round, televised puncher in the middle division.” 
bout at the arena. Giardello calls Cleveland “my 
Both fighters have been lucky town.” He never has lost 
nounced physically fit for ir} here, and it was here he began a 
third uled meeting, The bout victory string by knocking out Bob- 
was cancelled twice previously be-'by Boyd last September. That bout 
cause of injuries. ut Boyd out of action with a 
Calhoun of White Plains, N.Y.,' broken jaw. 
bowed out last December with a; Both’ fighters have impressive 
rib injury. Giardello, the Philadel-| -..ords. Calhoun has lost only once 
phia slugger now working out of). ~, 
New York. suffered a face cut last ™ 98 fights. That was a disputed 
April and the fight again had to decision to Spider Webb. 
be postponed. Giardello has lost six times in 
Frank Bachman, Calhoun’s man-/40 fights. However, two of the 
ager, predicted the long-awaited losses were to Charley (Kinfi) Cot- 
meeting would be a “vicious and ‘ton as Giardello began his ¢ome- 
bloody” encounter. back after a 14-month layoff dur- 


STANDINGS 


(Not including yesterday's games) 


NATIONAL 


Milwaukee ~~ 
Cincinnati ...- 
Brooklyn 
Philadelphia -- 
St. Louis 


Pittsburgh _... 7 
GAMES TODAY 
Brooklyn at Chicago 
. New York at Cincinnati (night) 
Pittsburgh at Milwaukee (night) 
Philadelphia at St. Louis (night) 
AMERICAN 


| 

Chicago 

\New York ___- 
‘Cleveland _._- 
Boston 

Kansas City —-- 


6'2 
1042 / 


Washin gton _ ie 
GAMES TODAY 


> | 


will talk passionately and write glowingly about the day May 17, 
1957, . . . part of the annals along with the lore of Montgomery, 
Alabama . . . Clinton, Tennessee . . . pride and courage and af- 
firmation and human dignity... . | 

—The day when a gigantic stream of 50,000 people, all races 
and all faiths and differing creeds, from all corners of the land, con- 
verged on the nation’s capital, celebrating history, and more im- 
portant—making it. 

. 

HISTORY saturates the event . . . the third anniversary of the 
Supreme Court's desegregation decision . . . the lean, gaunt giant 
of another age dominating the prayers and resolutions of assembled 
pilgrims as he gazes down from his marble seat, somber-faced 
but approving. .. . 

Sports, in its own modest way has contributed to the making 
of this historic day, and the day has a lot to. do with the future 
history of sports. That's why this column humbly hails the event 
as the stuff of which the great history of this nation is made. . . . 

® 


Monte bows out 


IT’S A little late, but didn’t want to let Monte Irvin’s retire- . 
ment pass without comment. The likeable ex-Giant star announced 
the end of his baseball career last week from Los Angeles. He had 
been on the roster of the Angels in the Pacific Coast loop, seeing 
action. in four games before calling it quits following a back injury. 


Irvin, a resident of Orange, N. J., was a top star in the Negro 
league before jim-crow barriers were breached in the majors. He 
became a Giant regular in 1950 and was well on his way to an all- 
time stardom before a broken ankle in 1952 hampered his career. 
He suffered the unfortunate accident during a spring training con- 
test in 52 after a great season in ’51 where he batted .312, led the 
league with 121 runs batted in, and sparked the Giants ‘miracle’ 
pennant drive. Sports editor Lester Rodney referred to Irvin’s ’51 
World Series performance against the Yankees thusly: 


“Irvin was more than the top rbi man in the league, as the 
Yankees discovered in the Series when he played magnificently 
defensive ball, threw hard and long, and stole home in addition to 
rattling out a record-tying number of base hits.” 

Immediately after the injury in 52, Lester described the ankle- 
break as an especially cruel tragedv to a player who had had to wait 
so long before finally getting a major league chance: at the age of 31: 

“Monte Irvin hasn't had much time . . . This magnificent athlete, 
instead of making it in his early twenties, just got started two years 
ago. Jimcrow kept him out while players with far less talent held 
down big league spots. When Irvin ripened into a pennant winners’ 
great standout last year, his second full season up. He remarked 
more than once that he had been much faster and stronger 10 
years ago. The long years of hitting the jimcrow trail playing in 
the Negro Leagues for small money and going right the 
winter in Latin America to make ends meet, took their toll. If he 
were white, he'd have had nine or 10 solid big league seasons—and 
big league salaries—behind him when his ankle snapped in Denver. 

“And yet so good had Monte Irvin become that 1952 could 
easily have seen him blossom forth as baseball’s ‘Player of the Year.’” 

* 


Out of action from April 4 to July 27, in ’52 Irvin ended the 
year with a .310 ao average. In 53 he hit 329. 

During two World Series appearances he had a .394 batting 
average, hitting .458 for six games in the 51 Series. 

Although he remained with the Giants until 1955 when he was 


The Atlanta - bred ERB ra which Joey served a prison) Cleveland at Washington (night) 
trainer, Charley Goldman, agreed.'term. The reformed “bad boy” | Chicago at Baltimore (night) . 
“I wouldn't be surprised to see later avenged both Cotton ma Detroit at New York (night) 


Rory dress him up for a knockout ' feats. Kansas City at Boston (night) : 
IT COULD be my imagination, but do the Dodgers seem a 


Jerome Being H a 'h 3 t it S t : > 
OW Ou I Cia Ors: little lack-lustre since there’s no. Jackie Robinson around? The old 


Released Today 

V. J. Jerome, Gommuuist lead- , : saa 

. oo You could field a fairly repre- current season. | excitement appears missing—the vigor, fire etc. During that first 
2 Bae = aaa goliye tical Attairs, | sentative team from the list of| However, it could be the end) game with Milwaukee when the Dodgers looked like they were 

, y players released when the 25-manjthe line for Bridges and Spooner. getting two and three men on base in latter innings, I said to myself, 
Bridges was cut from the Reds! ‘I bet Dodger gans are wishing gear was around to cope with this 


dw ‘ =— released today alter roster limit went into effect in the’ 
sorving @ three-year sentence uner ntajor Leagues Wednesday night.'squad because as manager Birdie! situation.’ But that—is a heavenly coffee—a heavenly coffee... . 
J 


a conspiracy to violate the Smith) ae ; “ og 
wre For a pitching staff, you could Tebbetts explained, “three pro- 
Act conviction, take your pick of Kirt | deals fell through. . . | A FEW days ago there was a long story over the sports ticker 


: Spooner 

Jerome will be taken from the of the. Brooklyn Dodgers, Pete had to cut one player from our claiming that car racing in the. U.S. was as safe as pushing a baby 
Federal: House of Detention to ‘Burnside of the New York Giants, roster and we believed Rocky was) carriage down a backcountry road, Then today there’s an obit on a 
which he was transferred from ithe one we could most easily spare, driver getting killed in a practice run before competition even got 


Bob Trowbridge of the Malwau-/ Me we ¢ 
Danbury prison three months ago, ,e, Braves. and Dick Brodowski.t this time. | started... . Somebody's wrong. . . . 
The Dodgers sold Spooner to” tas ROE 


this morning and will appear before! and Garland Shifflett of the Wash-| 
a U. S. Commissioner in the - rit ee pn irsogy The Porn a nee ..'\were optioned by the Braves to) NEW WAY TO STOP AARON 
C their Macon, Ga., farm club. in ,,. ;. ; | 

eral Courthouse at Foley Square at would be Havwood Sullivan of! Steet tes Wichita of the American: Associa- MILWAUKEE, May 15 

10 a.m. for formal release. the Boston Red Sox ithe Sally League in the hope that)tion, the Red Sox optioned Sulli-| Brooklyn Dodger hurler Don 
With Elizabeth Gurley Flynn! Jpfelders release d included rst bot weather there would help cure van to Miami of the International) Newcombe doesn’t enjoy pitch- 

and others he was convicted in'bhaseman Preston Ward of the /his arm trouble. The young south- League, the Giants optioned Burn-| ing “them over the "to 

1953 and began serving his sen- Cleveland Indians, second base-| paw, hampered by calcification in|side } their posee ne 5 a Milwaukee's Hank Aaron, the 

tence in January, 1955. Arno man Woody Held of the New York his shoulder, pitched only 11 in- ee eee ee ee defending 

Johnson and Pettis Perry will be) Yankees, shortstop Billy Harrell of pings in f | Yankees farmed out Held to Den- 

released next Tuesday, and Miss the Indians, and third baseman nings in four games last season for ver of the American Association. 


Flynn, May 25. Alexander Bittel- a5 mitagta? .|St. Paul and saw no action this} Harrell was optioned to San Di- 
man and " eial Weinstock mittee a eee year with the Dodgers. ego and Ward was sold to the same 
scheduled to be released May 26.! ‘The outficlders bounced were| The Senators sold Brodowski Tdiars "Heel ea po ge 
| ~~ Neil Chrisley and Dick Tettlebach|and Tettlebach to San Diego of i 


. pinchhitter after midnight as the | 
of the Senators, Wes Covington of the Pacific Coast Lea tion- ; 1- 
the Braves, and Chick King of the 5 ee Sut, option’ Indians: defeated. the Oxipiss, 11-8, 


“nap ge ed Shifflett to Charlotte and op-'in 16 innings and it was. expected 
St. Louis Cardinals. se | : eae Baltimore manager Paul Richards 
With the exception of Bridges, pean Chrisley to Indianapolis. | g =: 


; ‘would protest the game. 

Spooner, Brodowski and Tettle-|5ine® they then were one player! Tho Cardinals: opt King,| 

bach, all the players cut before under the limit, the Nats acquir-' who was obtained rom -the Chi- 

the midnight deadline were re-jed outfielder Bob Usher from the;cago Cubs in a recent trade, to) - 
on options, which means}Indians;: ie |Omaha of the American - Associa- 

|they could be recalled during the 


both tion, 


sent to Minneapolis, Irvin was never the same after the accident. 
The Cubs drafted him in ‘55 but the outfielder only saw sporadic 
action with the Chicago Club in '56 before his final release. 

Best wishes to Monte in his post-baseball career—better luck 


I should hope. ~ 
* SNS: 


Aaron clipped Newcombe for 
a double in the fifth inning of 
Tuesday night's game between 
the two teams and as Aaron 
= up to second, Newcombe 


t the mound for a talk with 
him 


“I told him next time he 


Trowb-idge and Covington 


